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CHAPTE^^ ON-E 

'■ 4 ' • ' -^INTRODUCTION 

Egcalatihg costs of education, voter rebelii^s^ over 
increased tdxe.s, and. the looming prospect of a population 
dip have co,inbined* to' place educational institutions in peril 
The public seems dist:^stful of the educator.' Wh^le they 

•may as sum^ that 'the qualvty of education is high, th^ 
wonder why "the. system" tutns out graduates v^ho appear les's 
than capable. They seem concerned over the, value of a' 
college degree. They, are perplexed wheneve*r-they see k 
school, college or university embarking__orL_a buildi-ng con- • 
struction: program, while the birth rate steadily declines. 
Their puzzled look is reflected in their, legislators ' 
demaads^ that, something be done. 

VTho in education shall address themselves "to the con- 
cerns of .the public? It is unrealistic to think .that the 

;-se?parate^rn;s4i±utions cHn deal with the manifold , problems- ' 
af feeing, the whole of education. Put another way, in order 
to cope .with problems endemic to the system, some governing, 
agency," such as a stat6 board, may^seem morW suited to ■ ' '. 

devise and impleipent needed remedies. Indeed, obser-v^ers 

to the educational, spen'e nofce ,a steady trend .across the - •. 

.natifin from the 'simple autonom^ - of" local ?choo.ls/and 
colleges to the complex regulation* of, such institutions 
irrespective of educational level, /An" implication of thiNs ' 

finding is that gradually'- power' is being shifted away' from 



the indiyi^al institutions to st^te .and even federal bureauc- 
racies^* Although ' these* oBs^W have not tied their analyses 
to the widespread problems in educaution, they ^theorize that' 
the trend is indicative of an evdluti'onary process le^ding^^ 
to greater state control of education • 

. * 

'V ' * ' . Tv;o. Models pf the Natural " ' ' - . ' 

, ' . ' ' * Progression Theory ' 

\ ^ V / - ' ' ^ . . 

X ^ Studying the state regulatipn of colleges an'd univer- 
sities,, Robert Berdah% synthesized Iri^^^ta by ^eploying. a\^^. 
'four-fold typology of state^ goT^^erning forms: His^^cate"go^ies^ 
reflect a hi storical- perspective to the data.- " 



.1. ..'Mo state governing agency.- .""Complete autonomy of institu- 
tions lasting txom colonial days to. the^^ate ' 19th Century."^ -! 

2. Voluntary associ4tionJ ""Creatiojf of volunta.r.y arr-ange-' 
me^ts gaining impetus • in .tly?. 1 '9405' and 1950^,^' '""^ 

3. Coordinating' 'board: "CrealiGfl" of sta£ev7iafe,,c6orainating " 
boards , beginning ^in the la'te '1-95 O^s 'and' siiil, continuing."- • 

•4. Consolidated govejrn in g board-: -designled ,-t;c> ''Can €r6-l . 
expansion and "proliferation . 1' J- . ' 



Berdahl portrays a gradual "t^end toward greateif state, ' 1'.;' 
interest in edu,cation:\ from a -situation of "{1) no s't'ate/ 



governing agency, to "(2): vo to taTy * gf.oup^'. seeking state' 
"^^^pey, to (3) tjie^ creation, pf a ^tate* coatdinatijig board .to. 
fe-stablish .priorities%mong the cornpetia^^g requests for -funds', ^' 
to finally (4) a state consolidated governing board tb'at 
controls educational gr'owth. • ' . ", .- "t 

Be^cdahl acknowledges ' the .'Co^ntinudnce of earlier ■; , .' 
stages, into the present;, /eVg. , stage 1 in 'Delawafe; but' he ' 
.contends that, there are ',mo're 'States in- the latter -two - 

, ■ . , - ^. ' • '■' ■' \ 

stages than heret6fore a^di of the latter two, ^ more in- the. 

3rd stage than the ■4th. :so', he'-pre'dicts. that in the years • ' 



tp come a gr-eater proportion of states will be adopting, the 
Organizational structures 'of the 4th stage. Alro^dy, 19 r .? ' 
states 'have reached 'this' stage, Be'rdahl found-; . ait hougK He 

■ ' . ^ , " ■ ^ ^ . ~\ y 

posits no further stage in the, eyolutionafy:- pro'SesSi' - ' ' 

If we^ ask what ""drive? " ' the states Ward^ stage 4, 

Berdahl^'ekplains .thal^ S'omehov^ tl^e .polivtrca-l demands' of 

public educational. institutions itiust. be' synthesized i^ito- a ' 

program which balance's educational needs of a populace with 

the state'?^ financial%esourceS~. . "He learned, for instance, • 

, ^ , " ■ ' '■ - ■ •• 
that- Georgia,' eritef^d phase 4^_d,uring the Depressi6n, wh^h^ " / ' 

stat:e'-^ea-s hard-pressed to find money, for , -hi g&sj: ^uc^- 

tio'ir^sj^^^igi (j^st^^^r^^^ than grades K-1 2.' ^In f93iv 

^that, ktate ' sM=onsOli<aated board, "eliminated- ten .institutions,"' 

Berdahl reports. ActuaLly, .stage 4 -rfepreseRts' .the brg^i-' 

,zati8nai-approach,' as opposed to, sa^\ / a b^rgamipg^ approach ' 

^of ^stages. As a^ffer, the consolidated agenay, '^ah control 

the "plant"' 'operations- in a flyctuafeing" market \for:,the>/ 

"product "..-ffel^tiv^ Vo the, capital .kva liable' for Jinv^stnlent, 

I.e., .legislati-^^e appropriations "to tbd; coi:tegeS . - • \ .^'s" 

A consolidated g^Vetning board may be delineated 'in 

terms of its power-. -A fully developed" consolidated-^ board ' ■ 

" "■■ ■ , Y . .• • - ' ■ ,; ■ -'i 

can establish- n^w . ins U.t.utions and shut down any in , ~ • 
existence.,. It 'can. dictate the curriduluitt^-for- "each ptogram \ 
Of fered^by a local -college,, while.-peirmUting the local' ,V 
in-stiti^tioti to d^tefmine -which 'curricula.' to offer, it . ' 

disl^ursep s-tate " money to the. local colleges'- relative- "to < 
: , . " " '-^ ' . : f ' V 

tbeir budget requests. It can • pre^l:ent ' dupi:icatibn of pr8grams' 



and foster cooperation among institutions by f'unding each' 

coLleg^ sep-aratel'y per programs offered. And, it can ' 

transfer faculty ' afnong institutions under its domain', "^while 

es-l^aiblishing mini^nal qualifications for instxuctoits.^, ^ 

• main t-aining a 'research arm, it^an justify state fundirfg 

,,JEormulas and adjust these 'to meet manpower'ahd sociieta],. • 

.deitiand* upon^ tTie educational system. Under , a governing • 

cqnsolidate?a. agency, th& i-oc-al institution .carf have the. ' 

.right to- off dr whatever "courses- desired, but -the state' "* 

teserves the ri^ht to determine the level "of fdnSing fop 

each program and' must, as sure 'the quality of instruction. - 

.Then "too, the st^ate bo^ird has the right to monitor eacli 

college 'Sj administration* to' ascertain whether state" monies 

,^ - ■ ■ • , ■ 

•are be-irig spent properly, sijmmc.ry, the powers-' bf- a 

"-\ ' ' , . . • * ■ ' 

consolidated govemilag board do! not 'neceasa'ri;y imply, thaf 

the. board operates" thfe loa'^1 ,*lcollege, anly thaty ' as ' 
Berdaha suggests, it^p^reven'ts *prolifera,tion • and avoids* 
•dui>-lication of affor,t, an4*at 'th.e sairte^ tirae,: enforces- /. 
quality colqtrQ Is. ' ^ V't " - * '* 

'..v. Possibly,. *an ultirnat^e s-^^a^e- §f a'fuily, developed 
educa\ion^4, System Within a .state wauld :bfe bne ihterlevel 
conao^lida-ted -giDveff-hing agency;. ^ Essentially, i:his a,gendy 

would integrate-. the aurricuia;of.> the Various educational 

' ' " ' ' . V , • r ' ' c' ■'■ ' j.^' " ■ 
^levels*. Noting.^jfc^Vt^'tfte concept Is-' Relatively untried, 

' ' *' - - ' ' - 

Berd^hl; is-, cautiou^" in .his' endorsement. 

.'.V . ■ ' ■ ~ • 

'Ih'^theory, c|iying-©ne agency/respohsibility for the' 
. •, Integration" 6f all .«duc^tion', from kindergarten to 

postdoctoral wQfk,^.!-^' the simplest and most direct' wav 



U - • • ^ ^ : , . /' - •■ ' 1. • ^= • \'' . \ . i 

\K 'probi^tns of'in-l^erfe\?eL cooifdln kit, 

I mechanism. i6 too new, f<>r /.definitive 7fevaiuatibif 



Be^dahl claims that in the s-t^td stage' 3 p^ogres^iin 

bat interIevelln;te§ration/^.,g-./Michigaii,Vw York^^^^ • 

.• r - 

in. NeV¥theless, in » 



Pennsylvania, -diff iculties^ 



lave 'a'risen 



_^,l^aho,, Montana ^aAdRhod^' Island, ■in"tei;.ievel coordi^iatidn is 
P^c^eding^'at stag^ 4 a>g^rently vith rjo'' a^erious probleTn^S 
Thes^erdahi model i^N^ravm'\^m an^Wl^ of state 



^^^^oveXaj^^f5^,9^oll-isges\^^^^ univei-siti^s- across the ■ 



s^ewh^^ijffti 



bdel is* coijistruat^dN^y 



3:^nhi 
■ coordinckB^ 



.iar inbe 

h\Ls>qe^s(ew ■ojf reports >oi^rhing\^tatewide 
S^y*^^iC^ V^-^^fJ^tsA ..^ord^i^^^ to him, there 




ini^luenc^x^tate 1^3^&i^ 



^^j.\^xiicii'^:^hdols ctttempt to " 



system of \^ 



virtual independent schd^lNK^^s 2 ^S-tatewid>raoi^c 
lith4.c organization. -^i^^;»^'feiVe>^j^^>^fe^^^ 
associations Qf tekcheirs/^ministr^^^^^-^ ^ ' 



Xfpdcrated groups of lay citizen^ for< 
to i><luence the legislature."^ Z". ^ 
system,, wherein' "the united pyramid '[of 



tewide 
Irboards and 



:the] 



tt'c 



4. -Statewide syndical, that exists when ""a cj 

.[is createdj to which . agents of separate associptions-l:^!:^ " 

governrnental bodies belong as a- result of governmental " 

action' to create ,.a linkage system between the Wislature - ' 

and education interest groups."'^', lannaccorle contends his'^ 

' ' ' » • r * 

fQurfold taxonomy is capable of classifying all Estate systems 

fpr grades K -,1 2 although he' Recognizes that. "the proposed^.- 




\ 



classification is empirically grounded in the descriptions 
of only a few states.",^ Since he believes state legisla- 
tures^ want the educational comirtunity to agree upon a bill 
before it is submitted, he led to^affirm the superiority 
of the statewide syndical structure, which endeavors to 
garner consensus among interested parties. For lannaccbne/ 
the legislature is more likely to act favorably wheal no 
opposition against the proppsed legislation surfaces. 

Yet iannaccone does tiot draw upon information about' * 
the New York or Georgia systejns, in which a Board of Regents 
seemingly exerts strong control over the cyrriculunr and the 
managerial affairs of local school districts. .If he had, 
he might' have been i^nclined ^o add another tier 'to^hi^ 
taxonomy, thereby more closely approximatin^g:^^e Berdahl 
progression. what is missing in Ian'na£cone's ti^xonqmy of 
course, ^ is some reference to Berdahl 's consolidat'ion ^tage- 
, Nevertheles;^*, Iannaccone '9 #^ is Berdahl 's il; ^his #2 and '#3 
^appear var-iants of Berdahl 's #2, inasmuch as both pertain to 

involving voluntary 'organizations in the budgetary process;* 

( ' ' ' 

. and^his M is Berdahl 's #3, since, to the question, "Do 

states, change from one type to another 'over time?" 

Iannaccone states, "It appears that they do but perhaps in 

\ one direction dnly."^° He further claims, "In any case, it 

would seem that the locally based disparate is an early form 

giving way. to the statewide monoli(|:hic. , . ' 

The afctove models are not derived from a study' of the 

community college movement. Neverl^heiess, some indication ^ 



•exists that states are driftl% toward ii^rdahr's stage k '] 

with respect to' this =.I"evel Watt eritfargeV re|)orts that ^ 

: " ' - ■ . ' " .y " . ; • 

nerarly all-^state.s rfow »have/^ome< coordinating bSards", 12 

•Only 5 states-, "Indiana, MfilTs , New 'Hampshire., '^South: Dakota 



ana Vermont h.ave .n6',sMt% board' - Despite, the kdmitted 



trend into stage .J^deve^opmep^, Wattenb^g^r was una^Dle'to ^' 
..i-ind justification for t>j^ progressr^on theory within' the • ^ 
."stage" of a coordinati^rig boar'd. 

//'' 1/-- ^ • . --^ o . '■.„ / -r ■/ 

/' CJSrtaii/ tren'det' anticipated as^ref lecting^-a loqickl' - " 
' ,^ evolution of types and functions of, boards area not 

.evident. Thus, while one, g6uld surmise that' "'spefcial '• 
. boards", such as th'6- s^4:V boards for higher- education 

•or for communaty junior colleges only, wo'u Id'.' emerge 'as • . ' 

the. number of colleges increased, no supportive evidence ' 

IS noted . .. . , ^ - / - 

The conclusion dravn from this" examination' is that 
patterns of governance, as reflected by provisions for ^ 
. state level boards, do not seem, to evolve £rom a con-- / 
\ sideration of the«(|hanging requirements of/ the insti- V 
, tutions.ij -i . . ' y X. ' ■ 

' The variety of sjate boards in a particular "stage b^Iiis 
an evolutioj^fy-*^evelopm*nt, Wattenbarger contends.' ■ 
But it should be observed tjiat Wattenbarger is not accounting" ^ 
for the fact ^hat most states h^ave ' some forn^ of a coordinating 
bo^rd, i.e., are in stage, 3. ■ That trend could be explained 
in terms of the progressl-on ' theory , inasmuch as the community 
college movement experienced its mast rapid growth in this ^ 
country during the 1960s, when higher £ducati<i)n" as a w^ole 
had "progressed'^''to' that stage.. \ ' 

Yet even assuming the validity of the progression 
theory from autonomy of the local institutions to "state 



level coordination, to, finally, state" control— at ^^hateveJ^"^ 



* 



le^el of ed^ication'';on§'Vi§hes .to^^ con^sider^ ' gra4eV;?<ri2r 

. T_ - . • " ^ ^''y.y^ s 

higher education, or specifically, co.mrr^nity .c6lle<Jfe'§'--"-nci.\* 

inference can be drawn about "the dynamrcs of .pjii^'ag^e^^hat/ ' 

one stage to the next. IntXia;tiyely k if^wpi^d ^ ^ 



seejj^ necessary that^ case be made to polifeiqi^ns^ forV>,.. . ' 

^creat'ing.^ny k^ind^^df^-'^o^rd. ^A-^board must have functibris. and; 

obje.^tive-s , >/hich imply' the reasons ;£or its 'e^istenc^,. • * " 

. Then , ' onee ..fuiiptioning, the bpard can b^ .evalua^t^S cohperhr • 

' ' ' • / /"^ ^ . > -'"V ^' f ' . • ' : 

'ing4hov7 efficiently 'it xuh§ . InregarcJ^ tiQ^'cJediang * with. ^ / ' 

" ^ -'^v*;^ : . ^ " ' '/-^^ ; : -^^ . 

problems that jnight; atHerWis^^ ireVert to the political a^^n^J^/^ 
^a reasonably ' case- f^r'^ altetin^ governance patterp can- be' -. ' 
^P^^X"^^^^^'^'^ ^ boarr^^^^^^^raened with -recurring *p^^^ ' \ 

it. Is' unable t6 .routin^lry re solve through the e-xeroi^e of'-' 
^>t's -powers, would likely do Ijetter if the mean? fot / 
achieving its objectives J(;^;erfe' altered. ; f '.'If - 

In sum, the drive for greater efficiency in educatiorf, 
thereby implying increased state authority, is regarded in 
this paper as a means of ^taBillzing the educational ' ^ ^ ' 
system' in the state in such a way that the problems and 



dif f ie^ulties within the system 'are Handled in an orderly 

ahd rO^u^ine fashion.'* 'Efficiency, in turn, ,is* discussed in 

terms of board goals and objectives as set forth in law, • - 
i. ■ . * 

rather than as a function of historical evolution. Accord- 
ingly,^ the issue of which stage is appropriate to a system 
of ^ education is interpreted with respect to the state's 
politics, e.g., depending ' upon the public will to pay for 
maintaining the system. 



For instancy,, i-t *i;S believed by man]^ an'^lysts j;hat \ . 



Illinois is in Berdahl*^ $tage 3/lannaccone^ s '-lev^l 4, 

regardless .of educational institution — grades K-'12, coldeges 

'and 'universities, and -commuhity colleges.! .liiis cate^gbri-*"' 

zatibn ^neans that Illinoi-s citizens have supported -education^; 

td the degree that onl^^ a modicum of^*plahi:ii;hg and cont;ro;L\ 

. ' . ^ ^ ' ' ' >; ' ' > * ^ 

at the st^^e. level , have been .nei^ded" t© cope With .the C9h- ' ' 

-t iitgen are the' sy*s,t«ins have GfonfrdnteS. Yet if tjie gap ^ . 

between keeping an educ-a\ional system ^operational and public, 
^comnvitm&ht to the system w#re to widen .appreciably/' a,, - , ' 

reasonable/case'* could be made for ^entty into, a new phase of 
.state governance' for the system exper;iencing difficulty. ' ^ 
•^htough- state vboard gov^ernance*, a system should .be ^le; to*' 

tolerate 'fllictuatioris in ,cj.tizen suppo^.t, 

^ f' . \ , " The P'urgoae-^of this'-Paper^ : ' ' ^ ' . 

• ^ — — _j — ' ? — ^. ^ » 

\ , '.Thils 'paper:. deal&, with one*^ system? of ^educ in ; 

'* • * ' \. . ^' ■ ■ ' • ^ ' ^ . 

ri-Xindis, t\\e .community' colleg.es, ' It examines the 

. \ ' ^ . ! . ^ ' • ■ ^' ' ' * ; ' ' 

question, v;hether there 13 'sufficient warrant to argue, fdr 

^ greater' control ^nd qpordination of dommunity jcolieges . \ 

dlong til e- lines \suggested:^ by . Ber^^^hl ' s pr.ogression into 

stade*'^. Determination of 'the truestion -will be ^resolved 

with respect to'^th^ pecurring problems^ which the bocirds mus-% 

confrbn-t- ih gov-ernirig th^- community dolleges.' * ' 

♦ / ■ . ;lQie methods, e^tiployea in, this paper atfe inherently^ 

"evaluative,^ , First, the obtectives of .the state boards . i 

will be spelled out.;; .Then,., these , objeetives wili be " ^ . 

-^Ti^ la ted to th.e. board activitl-es- . Problenis' will be ideniLified 



ih -terms ^ of /how the' boarta. han^^^ them: v (1) -routine^ pro b 
•'•^"^^ V^^"^ oqme' before the ^oard, for which ;^ a solu 
^ ' "functioji of .the ba^ird's policy-making 'capabiXi€y7 a 
<' the ''thorny" problems that come -before ^jJe- board t 
time _^gain, yet little is done with them. ^,.^^^^c». 
• 'the basis id^ contrerh, iest the. political c 
. -^-upplant tjjp educator's role in .govetni^'^n ^dyc'a€iona] 



system, \Withxtgard to these la,fc1^^robldm^; r^corranehd 
tiQTis for -change -TLii- sta^te:_bi^^. yMYCi.iiaii^e.wxx4. orrerea,- 
s6 as to turn, educational matters to th'^ prof ess ionalViii 



_ : educatVon as much . as possible,'-/ Reasons f^ altei^tion will 
' , \ ■ . ' , '■ , ' \ ' 

bfe founded, uf)6n 'available research into- organizations 

communication n^twtfrks, artd' the -politics of Education!' * 
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th respect, to- the methodolo^gy 'of' this ^aper^ '" ' .. " 

^"'y Sj^P'. board; c6uld- b^'^ assayed with an' eye to improving- r 

its- "f motion ing for^>the sake. a€'. the .'local instit\itions arid • 

■ the citiza-n'iy. • Morebyer, it is jiot a ^ore^one cd^ciusion - • C 

that j^cl^ange^ in board activities: are req^uired.;^-!;-If j.e-nvirori-- 

mental fluctOations in pfcQvidin^' ne^e'd. reso\jrc^s!^to T;h6 . 

' ' ' -'• ■- • 

xpmmunity. colleges at^e met with 'propdjrtioriat.e adjustments' in 

'"EJublic syppprt-and cOmnvitmemt ; and -iirtportaritly, if the, s-ta'te 

governing-' agency is. -capable-'df .settling its. -pt-obiems ;in 'a 

^ roire;Lne, efficient manner, the case of a consolidated • ** ' - 

■governing board-' would be Weak,' riot .convincing. Al-bhoy^h. We • 

progression, theory --predicts' thc^, specifically, the' Illinois 

cormiunity.*,co liege system, mu^ 'p.y^H-eually- £e goverhed by -J'': 



• U ^°^^°\^.^^P'^^ '^°^^'^ ' the facts by no mean^ rtiay .po^at in %hi^ ' 




' the particulars 
undertake/ As 



a./consolidated b^ard suqi 





direction^^ Moreover, even assuming that , t 
- "prepate'(3"' for 

responsi 

|Professor 

; "ever-y structure 

a prqblem 

4 ch an ge s > ^-tfee ■^<n.utiqn 

' - ■ • '' 

^ess^dequ:ate> /XSri'f f itl^Jdisderns that organizational 

'--r^* s «> , ' " >'''^^^'^'^ ' ■ - " " ' ' 

^tioft&^es must cTiange-^d .evolve- £9 fit the problems; that 

»bespeak'a changing^-^nvironinent. Accordingly, it is the 

^recurfin^ p'iroblems for whiii3|r<alterat:ion -in governance 

^.^^_^9'^^'^)i:^oi^es. th^ solution;. that ;wiJ.l d^fcerinine whether ' 

-pir^^p<3C^the-re should b*<S^consol>da 



governing agency, for. 




, tFie\"ef)mmunity .college 




• '•■ ;>'"■' -'.^ /.' An Overview of this PiAper 

i ' ^/ "^Vpter V 2 surveys the . trend to establish fconununity 

-f^P^'f^,_9Q'ytate,. hoards a,cross the nation. With regard to .the 
* 'v- - ^ ; ■ • • • 

reas«n> sta,ta legj^slatures .-have set'\apt these ^bpards , a.dis-' 

uss-ioh :^f;the. beginnings Qf .the Illinois Board of' -Hiaher 



£;AvcatiQh:';'-(Il3HE),-arui th.e.'lllijiQig Community Gcdlege B6ard 
' aieCB';,, f6Ejtierly' known as the" Illinois Jjartic:)i^"co.l lege "Board,,. 
■'IJCR)-, teK'c^ which- ovef^ee the'^ co.njmunit.y Qqile^^s, is 
■:pr(iseVted,*,>he Sbjectiyea 'of tH^se bba'rdV as".enuAciat,ed in ' 
l3w-;ar^ .enumerated-, ^ ' ' >» " ' . ,' • 

\/. ; i^hap;teai 3;^des(?fibes' tj^e. .mettibd^ -by whldh 'h^oaf d ", ! ' " 
^,.(^ec^v<;;s,;are-; reJ^t^ad ^ ar^d^policy• . 




^"consolidated'', " i;nirse <?ngage- 'tt) some extent in coordination 

and" control, both of these '^funct^'dns are tsed to categorize 

■the top.ics for action or. di'-sc'^ssian at board' •meer in^s - 

■ '■■ '' \ • ■ 

Criteria.^of each fuhction- are ■ identified ,so tljat ^:^e'ater' * , 

precision 'is obtained -in noting the pJrobiem. areas . . Then 

too, because coordination and. qontrol are regarded as-' • > ' 

variables; . the stiidy -arialyzes the relation • between ' them.- . • 

;Ch.ap.ter 4 looks at. the control, and' cporSinati>ng -. 

activities of both the ICCB >and' tl;ie IBHfi' wi.th respect'" to , the 

kind of problem Vith which' this, paper deals. 'Recur-' 

ring problems, .termed i'ssyes, are disclosed" concerning " ^ 

(1) financing community •■colleges', ('2) local college • 

autonomy, ( duplication of programs, (4) ;Eragfnentati6n . of 

tae system and (5 ). 'articulation . 'The manner 4,n' -which -these 

problems ^rise i s . identi f ied 4nd what the one^or the otlier ' 

■ board does .with respect to 'each pifoblem 'i s disous s'e'd: - ' 

■ ^hapte'r 5 ' details an effort to determine how many' ot " 

these pro bLejns have become political i s sues-, ' i .e debited 
- ' ■ . • ■ - • • •. • . ■ ■ j ' A ^ 

.among .'politicians;. •• Legislatrve records axe examined and ' 
>..-'' ■ - . 

(Comments by ^oliticians\are .digeste'd' insight, of ' the problem^' 
, confronting the governance rqle' 'of the JCCB and the I'-BHE 
Chapter 6 -gives; a' closer ^Ipok. at ^the cpntrpl and '. 
do'or4i.natio,4;_v-ariables' to fihd 'out what thVsd'boaifds 'spend-^^ 
..most of thei? time. -doing, given tiie "knovyledge, of ,'.their '' - ^ 
.his't(Dr.ie.9 ■feh(S the {j'r6b'l-ems befbr.e them'. , In^^^3^6,nt problei^s 
asso'ciated-Avritii ;th| li'se of two ' b6*ards • S::e di scussed .' ' ' • 



* • . Chapter ? cohtain-s a serie_s of cohtentions that 
■ s^^rr^ariae the '•findings o.f"this_ study. It collates the ways 
- in which- th6 variables of control and coordination may be 
•usefu.1 in depicting the probleins__fe£ioEe '^e boards,. 

\ in the. course of this .study, organizati^onal '"'^ ~" 
st^ucc'ures corr.posin-g the governance pattern are-Seen as the 
result; of the gover'ninent ' s attempt to handle problems. The 
perspective embodied in looking at board problems is brought 
into the discussion' of state board gpveraance. as a means to- 
.orgajiize-the vast "amount of data of boatd activities and ' 
•topics. of discussion between the years %9 6^ and 1975, the 
period under study. ' ^ 



\ 
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FOOTNOTES . ' ' 



^1. Robert 0. B^rdahl, Stafcev/£de CoordinTation of ^t|j.gher 
- EduG^tion . (Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education', 
1971), pp. -26-27. -In this/paper, a governing board 
has jurisdiction over a system' of 'colleges . , It perfQrms 
both coordinating and coordinating fjanctions, although it- 
may do more of /one th^n^ the other. To say. a board ds *a 
coordinating board identifies its greater interest and - 
concern in doing coordinating actions ., - These^'^LB^iac.tiQft^ 
will be developed below. ' ' . ■ ^ ' 

2. Ibid . , ^i- 27.- ' ' . . • ' . 

\- -^^S ' •• . ' • 

3. Thompson •« organizational ^theory is" used as" a b^ckdxop 
for a discussion of buffering.' See James D. Thonipson, 
Oifganizations in Action (New. York:' McGraw-Hill, ^967) , ..' 
chapter 2. ' - 

4. B^rdahl, p. 231. ^ , - . . ' 
^5. Ibid . ' - 
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CHAPTER TWO& ■ 



.i ILLINOIS ^ADID-.COMMHlJlTY COLLEGE • ' ' . >• 

^. . ^ .GOVERNANCE PAT^ERN^ 

/ • ' , . , 

« Oirly^ about 10.% of the ^atea have ' no state board'^o 

* ' ' ^ ' ' '• ' 

govern their eGnrnjiinity colleges/. Concerned over the rising 

costs of education arid'feV'ful lest 'there ;deve lop a starftpede -. . 

•^of students as. -^e systems developed in^,tl?e late.J60s^ State 

'legislators hkve -opted for ^estaWishin^ coordinafcbi-g board/, 

■ - • , • ^ • ■ • ' • " - . , V" ' 

that would estimate-the needs for the " ccflleges. and plan" for' * 
orderly e-xpansion. •.-.Establishing a state, bo^rd -has tijp^c^^^ 
removed tph^ ' legislature from handling"bhe fihapcial 'issufes 
of this or th^t -community college in .the syktein;i* ' V profes--' 

, . .. •• , *' ' • • • ^ 

Sional staff 'Sf , the. board is ?)ired \Q^carry out bdard . 
policies and.^ direct! vei. ' These 'person^' are traihed educators 

and -tliu^' moVfe readily' understand" the issues- thkn the'- 

" ' . ' ^ ■ ' \ *• " , ' '" • ' . 

legi.slatbrs, '.who Qftj||^s be came-; embroiled in s"(^'uabbles-''6ver' • ' 

y . • . ' ' > 

money- and prograiris desired by thg local colleges in the'''.- 

period pijior 'ta the advent. of state bp^rd govern an'ce..- \ 

Thiire are several .pervasive ^^easor^s fpi the. daveloprtient • ' 
. of, these boards during the- past.- 15 years, the peri&d 
^ . during, which the .maj-or-ity were established. 'State' " ' " V 
legislators ha\re realized t^at .planning and-Co6rdip^tion ' 

■ are^e^sentialVf a state "s educ^tiSjial and^bccupatlon^l 
needs are to pe^^t, if. equal, educational oppoE-tuni'ty 

■ ,b6yoftd the high- school'-i?eg&rdle&s -'of home 'lo&ation il to ' 
^ • be provided,, and if-.jjfje '"dojiimunity.* colle'.ge development '-In ' 

the st^^te is to be orderly\ . Thar.^ were Wgislatx?.?s who - 
^ envisioned such, boards ,as B^i^ ^ mephariism .whereby the '■ 
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.increasec^, costs of the curricwlar and' builSing programs, 
cduld be raiftigated, the budget, request^ coiiid be triiraned/ 
and. effiqlbncy could be brought t.o the' coiiimunity? college 
■ system by eliminating duplitating progcams/ Perhaps 'th4. 
^motivating,, -force for'' tlje establishment of severa'X of 
-V ■» tihese bbards was tKp desire of legislators, t^o be ' ' ■ 

- relieved' <3f- re'sponsibi Hty .for yuch coiflpleji matters as 
: th| establishm^^^ or,expansi6n of new institut*ions, the ' 
■ allocation qf f ftncfs- to, each 'college and the ^ipprais^l . 
'Of new /programs .2 ' ■ '^'^ : 

■Accordingly,' tjie creation of .a jsta't.e -board tias generally V 
- come ^bout because of a need,, .recognized by the " legislature , 
■ for greater efficiency in ^tTie operation. "and administration • 
.of 'community colleges Statewide so • as to control costs. : 

Despi't^ a common cause for" their 'existence, sbate^ 
hoKds. are^yariousiy structured. The .individual states hav'e 
not alighted Cipo-ft a" single'governing foi:m for-th.eir boards, ' 
TlieY^st majo>i^ty are -coordinating^^ of Berdahl's stage - 3 ' • 
progresg^n,- bub» among these, variety in form.. is eyideht.^ 

\ ' V , ♦ * 

Some Examples of State ' Board' Governa nce " 
'^.ot Community CollegeF"' ' 



■ ~ In his book Stat^ Community Colle'ge Systems: ' Their 
Ro\e and O peration in Seven States . William Mor^ch ^tically 
summarize the governance patterns around the country. > The 
book offers examples of s'tate boards'. 

^ California has set up an Office of , Chancellor!-of ' 

Community Colleges'. The Chancellor is tp integrate ' coirmjunity 
college education at the E?e.st secondary level, provide leader- 
ship and^direction for -growth and cfevelopmerit of' cpi^kuriity 
coUegS-s withifi the system, of higher education, including ; 
uniyersiUes, and monitor th^\colleg^s ' -.admiaistrations . .■ 
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A «board of higher education "d^oes ma ster^ planning .'for the * ^ 
community colleges as "well as for the se.rti^or 'splleges. 0he ■ • 

' . ■ * ' ',*'•»■ * ^, ^ - " * : J. 

chancellor' reports to ^th^ Board of Governors" of the Cali- " w'' 
fornia Community Colleges/ whJLch* is the coordinating agency^* • 



of the 92 colleges in the system, 



•FRir 



* Florida , Morsch observes, must ey'entu^.liy ' esfablish" a . • . 

. coordinating -board for all. of. higher' education., 'The legis-- 

; la^turp has 'expres'sed concern about the dii^'ectitoh in Wkiqh * 
■ , . . ^ ' - ' ■ . 's- : • . 

coimunity ^Co-lleges .ar§ fo go in the future and ■ fear s'^that 

■ ^--"W- ' ■" . ^ ■ ■ . " ' ■ • • . - . 

the.systeir ma'^/a^r^ady be; over -expanded". The f-unc't ion's- of 
the Gtatf' s'. coordinating board. State Junior .Col lege Council, 
are not 'spelled oiit in aetai-i but aiding the colleges in ' 
. perfcJrniing'-oresearch, -Morsch, notfes ,• is a, coitimuftity college 
division o-f the State* Boafd of E'ducation . 

* ^ 

Michi-gan , of all. 'ths system's/ appeared -the most ' • % k 

boordinated. to Morsch.. The community:' colleges in Michigan 

^e vocational l;^-oriented"; and needs for. programs at local 

>.-."''• • • * ' ' ' 

colleges arql,-determined iji relation to manpower trertds^.-' 

There is^ra stron,g consensus .in the state offices that 
Michigan ^has mov^d further than ottie-r ^ states in achi^ev- 
. • ing Goordination'of voca.tiona-l t'^chnxcal programs in 
^ nigh ^schools and theit associated district commtinitv' 
colleges^?' ^ . . \ . 

-A .state community college boai?d coordinates the system, and 
■> the.Stat^ Board. of Educatiofx provides direction through its 
\'r master- oicinnincT. • ' ' ^ . * ' V * 

• Kew York emphasises blanning^'for program development 
aji, terms of manpower needs ifi^tRa future, $ven as Micihig^in; 
-Morsch says bhat opi bodV ds resp^ibl^^^ 

■ • • • . \ ' -KV ^ ' 



community collegers and the feeirS^r colleges outside of New ^ 
York City, the State^ University of i^Jew York, which also 

dispenses money to tUe colleges- 

\' • 

Within S\MY, the state's public, junior and community ^ 
. colleges and the. two-year technical institutes are the 
; specific responsibility of a Vice Chancellor for Two- 
vYeat Colleges. ' ' . 

\ ' ' " ' . ^ '-A' 

SUNY IS not. directly under the Board of Regenf^.,,' that » 

' ♦ ' 

regulates elementary and secondary education in the st^te. 
However", Morsch claims that the Regents d-oes help to shape 
policies of -the community colleges by issuing research 
repprts. . Because of the lack- of direct relationship "between" ' 
the Re^ts and SUNY, qpcupational training is not coordinated' 
among th^^Vigh school-s with^ that of the- community colleges, 
Morsch "^iscb^^red. - < " ' . » 

x^ Texas , 'i^ike some of the othe^rs in the survey, uses a 
,4ocal tax structAire to- furnish part-ial support to the 
polleges, but the state contributes approximately. 50% of the" 
bill. An oVer-arching' aoordihating board synthesizes the . 
-programs of . community cdlleges . with those- of the. univer- 

sUie^/ aUhdUgh- Mors ch J s expiration is vague on hdw this 
is done. • , . ' ■ > . ■ ' 

Was.hingtbn set_ up a- Aboard to coordinate • the 22 -com'- 
munity; 'colleges in the s.t^te. Another board * has' charge of- 
the curricula in occupational ar^as but no management ^ 
rei5ponsifcilitie£.;. ^There is no "super-board" as in California 
or. I114n"o->^s to.,plan for. all of higher edjacation. The state 
boatd Offers, information to the ^local .colleges ' involved in *. ' 
^,sses^i-ng :-their own.educatibni^l needs. ' \ ' 
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The above examples of state board governance illus- 
trate the point made by Wattenbarger and others that state \ 
community college boards are essentially involved in 
planning and handling budget requelts from the local insti- 
tutions . Other activities are occurring: New York and 
possibly Texas are attempting to reddcl duplication of 
programs among the institutions of higi^er learning. Texds 
is also trying to meld the programs at each level .of 
instruction. Yet primarily, through state board governance 
Bf fopt: is directed toward balancing the allocations of state 
money to the "local colleges .on the ons hand-, with the 
deipands of rapidly growing systems of community colleges, 
^on the other. 



Illinois' Pattern o& Coininunity College . - - 
Governan ce: -V a Historical Look 

. ; ^ — ^ ~ — 

The general pictur^e of state board' governance 
provided 'in the previous section is a backdrop for lookinq'' 
specifically at the Illinois goVe;rn3nce structure. When- ' 
the Illinois Board' of Higher Education (IBHE) was. established 
in 1961, there were only 16 community colleges in the state. 
Joliet Junior College,. thfe oldest public community college 
in the nation, an'd 6' community colleges in -the Chicago area 
administered thir^>ugh a citywide agency were agiong the 16. 

A rise of public interest in going toKiollege heralded 
t^ rapid- expansion of the community college movement in / 
Illinois.; Just after World War II, in fact , fel^e ' uniA/er^ity 
walls were bulging with returning veterans/not all of whom 



were sufficiently prepared for the rigors of academic 
studies. Morsch reports that the University of Illinois 
first contemplated branch, campuses to handle the increased 
numbei;' of students, many of whom were vets, as e^irly as 
1947, when that university concluded' that "it could handle 

t 

only 16,000 of the expected 23 , OOo" applicants that Fall."S 

Then too, because the numbers were swelling at the 
public tfeachers colleges' and Southern Illinois University, 
the legislatur-e was being asked to expand the programs 

-permitted -at these institut ipni . Southern, which' h^d' been • 
legally restricted in^its programs by a" 1943 law, asked the 
legislature .in 1959 to permS^ it- to offer an engineering 
degree ..- This university as well as University of Illinois 
wanted to establish branches; to deal with the student 

• explosion. Competitiortl between the University of Illinois 

and Southern Illinois University became pronounced. Each"" - 

was vying for increased' appropriations' for expansion. .In a 

report, Gove and Floyd review the situation that existed. 

The 1940s and 1950s were ma-rked mainly by competition 
between the University of Illinois (U of I) anJ Southern 
Jllinois University .(SIU) for programs and state fund's.' 
Both, universities .had power'ful "patrons" who were the 
spokesman for their universities in the' Illinois 
legislature.'^ 

In addition to the. coiapetition between these two schools, jtht 
statie's teacher colleges were demanding • that programs other 
than that of training teachers be .p^^t of their edtfcatioh-al 
mission. / . 
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, ' W-riting duting "the" very early 19'60s just"'.prior to -the" 
formation of the IBHE^ oh?* commentator on the -scene, recog- 
nized the possible effect upon the legislature if the 

several in6bi1:utions continued^to fprce ''the .legislators to ' 

J" * * * * 

take sides on educational issues.' -^^ " 

"... . . ^ . ' -I • • 

A change in the higher education' syste^ tha,t seems* to " 
' be a virtual certainty is ^an increase in the number of 
institutions, branches thereof, and of junior colleges^ 
These additions will be necess^ary to han41e t^he'/ant^Lci- * 
pated increased enrollments' *dn the next ten to fif^:een^ 
years. ' Each of the existing units and each of the ney^ 
units will-^be competing for state money. •Collectively/' 
they will present a -large segment of government "not . \ 
. under the usual day-by-day control and regulations of' 
t'he state. ^ ^ 

The IBHE was created amid cpncern for equity among ^t he i 
schools . - , ■ . 

-Particularly .as a check^ uDon the prominence of the 
University of Illirloig and Southern Illinois University, 
both of whom were^ contemplating expansion by means of 
creating • b r a nch campuses / b-ut $lso in' order to' offer' an' 
alternative educational plrogram to the academic, viz., 
'vocational training; the newly created IBHE recommended in 
^its first Master Plan report that a 'system of community 
colleges be established statewide. It .was- the/feeling of 
educators that the community colleges would act as feeder 
institutions to the universities, each of which could con- 
centrate upon .expanding their senior level programs, 
including their graduate schools.,. , • ' 

"''Phases II and III of the Master Plan >^ published' in 
1965-ana tl.971 respectively contained "a greater vision of a 



ully cdnceiVed aa(l iat'fegtafced^ si^®•Vfem^9f .higher . edAca^ii^ ' 

1 ' • . ^ • ► ^*.v ' ^ " ♦ '^--^ ' ' ''•^ -V^ 

* ..vihile the cditmiunity dpi leges Vwej^e t^jD -act as fie^'dqr ^ insti-^ ' ' 

• tut ions for the. uni Ver?i1:^i|^ , the 'univei-sities for, their ,^ * * 

' pBrt would , not, ej^p^nd their .lowfer 'divisioQ r)f firings . to-. ' " -.^ 

' ' • . . ^ ' V. ' ^ . ^ • ' - : 

' accommodate more -students .a-t this, level. --Tlwo^riew unt-ver-^ ^ " ' 

' ' ^ • . • ' ^ • - . . . : * 

sitiesv upper -diyijgion only-, were conceivjed'; Sangamon State 

^ ' \ , . . * • . ^ . • , V. ' ^ > ' ""-^ ' - 

Uniiversity ''arid Governors- Sta±e, to^handle .the anticipated; ^ ; \^ . • . 

. flow of students from the community cqiie^es. The plan, was "^^ 

worked into poli'cy under the IBHE's director, James 'Holder- ' . ' " 

man. ^ The "oply problem" once, the p5lan^ was put "into action " 

was rihat the tvro new' univjersities opened their doors' as a ^ • */ :. 

severe stiident crunch hit the -established universities. * ^ 

That is, a sharp decJ^ine in .studeixts> possibly due to the' 

combined effect of a recession, many^more community colleges * 

in existence, and a drop "in* ihterest in' university .educa- , 

tion,*^ hit. the academic marketplaces -at about, the time these ^ 

two new unive^rsities were- opened for business. Since then, * 

the community colleges -l^^ve not proven to be feeder institu-- 

tions. Just about as many students transfer from four-year 

colleges into the-, commuter schools. * 

- . Surprisingly, almost as many., students tj^ansfer to two- 
, • year schools from' four-yea^ Schools as in the -reverse ' ' • 

direction. Of^ 29,685 transfers included in a recent 
survey, 4,054 had transferred from public ^our-year \ \ - 
schools into a community college, whereas . 4 , 6 80 were' 
•transfers in th^ other . direction. ^-'^ . / * ' ' 

Both Governors State University and Sangamon hav^ altered ^ 

^ their primary mission of serving students from community 

colleges. Sangamon is currently experimenting with offering >^ 



^upper- levql", cOurse.'s a-f community dolleqes .at Il'l-ihoi's ' - . 

^tate has'l;u^ned to offering 
• ". < • . • ^ • ■ ■ •. "• 

' inp-<j>yatave educat;ion,al pirograms, e,^., individualized 

i^isttuction. .' • 

■ _ . ;. • , . -.^ : ■ ■ ,^ • ' ' ■ ■ 

^ . .-Thus;. tthe'.I-BKE.^s pl^ns .forThigher .'educa'ti on, based •* 
- upon.4:he pros^pg^^t ,of ever-increasi-ng enrollments' and * ' ' 

_ expahdahg-^ institution^,, -hive fteetjed Qverhaul'/ .'sending the. 
*" . • . ",: . ■ • 

.universities tinder IBHE jurisdiction scrambliriq' for ' 

.direction. Meanwhile,, the JGCB has -con tinu^ to. develop a- 
system Qf- coHununity. colleges, so .that -today there- ate- 48. ' - 
campuses^ in 39 college districts. . / . ^ - ' ^ ^ * 

' . . . * / ./ . ; 

^ ' Enabling Leglslatior^^'■of sta£e Boa'i: ia ' • _ 
• ' ; . . Governance in' Illinois, • \ — ' . 

Governance ,S.t'rutt ure' • • ' " 

;;. ' ;• •- .■ . . ••■ . ■• vt 

•The ob"jecti<res* for- each board' have' been written into 

l^w'as tasks of state board governance/ By doing the "* 

prescrvtbed actiops-, these governing boards, ,fHe IBHE and 

'the IQCK, Are. expect.6d;t6 .h^ngLle the^problems associated 

with expansion and with competition amon^ Vhe community ' 

Colleges'. ^ "-f ^ r . ^ , ^ 

» ' ^ ' '* 

Illinoi| uses, a tvro-tier 'sj/s tern of higher education 

■ ^ '.' \ • . ^ ' 

governance. ^ Thp ICCB along with- 4 Wivef^ity bpards report 

tojthe IBBE^ the Wrarching state„ board." ' The. four univer- 

sity' sys'tems'are .Upiver'gity of Illinois' Board tif Trustee^ / 

the Board of ^Regents (^^i:thern Illinois Uniyersity, Illinois 

ate University ^nd Sangainon "state Univeicsity) Southern 

Illinois Uni vers ity^-Bo^d 'of Trustees , and the Boa;;d of " 



. Governors (Chicago State College Governors State University, 
' l\^e'3tern'- Illinois University/ 'Eastern Illinois Uni-versity 
and Nortrieast-arn Illinois University). ' Commenting .upon the' 
Illingis pattern, Berdahl examines- the reasons leading to' 
its existence. _ , . ' ' •* * • . ^ 

To achieve flexibility, and yet maintain diversity withr 
in' order the rilinois coordinating board [i.e., the 
. IBHE.] proposed the . , ' . "system of -sys-tems . " ' Diversity 
and order are achieved", through the ^efforts of .each • 
• . system, under tjie direction- of- its ' central governing 
\, -board, to realize its 'pwn particular purposes rather 
^ than merely trying to*^mulate the University of Illinois; 
. flexibility -is achieved as the possibility of basic • 
- change [in a system under the IBHE] is riot dismissed out ' 
-.,^f hand.-"-*^ • • ' . 

That the ICCB has direct responsibility for comiftunity college. 
. governance implies the -IBHE 's influence upon the. local 
colleges is Indirect. As one might imagine, _ the IBHE must 
see higher education as a whole^ of which one structure is 
the commurrity- colleges'; " . 

* I 

hPdiXd Duties and Responsibilities 

Nevertheless, both boards, IBHE "aod.ICCB, are by law 
mandated to perform some of the same activities for the 
colleges." These are budgeting, planning, handling problems, 
coriducting feasibility studies, approving new units of 
instruction, acting as .federal fund designate, and evalu- 
atmg programs. It shr&uld be noted in passing that the 
'overlapping o-f functions concept is not peculiar to community 
college ^governance. It exists with respect to the other 

boards under ;the IBHE, too; amTprobably in other areas of 

13 ■ 
st^ate government. The^concept implies that agencies with, 

04 • ' -. • 
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the same function must approve ^df a proposal or plan if it 
is to be implemented. * , 

Budget irf% . The law specifies that the ICCB must 
present ifs budget proposal for eapital and operating 
expenditures by November 15th to "the IBHE. Then, the IBHE 
is to synthesize its proposal with all other budgets foj: 
higher education, i.e.,- with the other 4 governing boards'- 
budgets and make its own recommendations to the legislature 
and the Governor, typically by February. In the ICCB act, 
a section entitles the community colleges to, receive flat 
grant apportionment at a Speci f ied „amoun t per credit hour ' 
per semester based on student enrollments at mid-term. "'■^ 
The provision limits apportion/i^ent to courses that are ICCB 
approved, leading to a degree/ or certificate and, not funded 
by any other source above 5 0^'. The section ends wj,th a 
statement of equity should the legislkture. be unable to 



'fund at the specified amount: 



"if the amount appropriated 



tor tnis purpose is less than' the amount required und.^ thig 
Act, the -grants for each district shall be proportionately 
reduced. ^" The ,f"lat grant raie does not necessarily take 
into consideration the Ipudgetj recommendations of the IBHE fo 
the year, so that the force df this^ provision is to assure 
equity m distributing the aJailable allotment of money amon 
the community colleges. i 

The statutes do not primise' a level of state partici- 
pation" for comitiunity collee(e education.^ On the other hand. 



the community college is restricted from charging over one- 
third the cost of a student's education in tuition fees."^^- 
Concerning construction budget requests, Illinois will pay 

75% of new building costs for permanent ediiices. 

f" ' _ . ■ 

Planning . Both boards are extended iche right fb 
plan, but the IBHE alone is in charge pf developing current 
stages of the state's Master Pl^an. for higher' educaticJn. 
The law includes in the activity of inaster planning, the 
goals — to anticipate expansion,, to, foster "integration, 
coordinatidn, -and efficient utiliz atio,n-;pf tl^i faciUties, 
^curricula and standards Of higher educa^tion." The ICCB, ' 
in Contrast, is "to provide for sta-tewide planning for 
copjTunity colleges as institutions of higher education ." 
While the latter board is apparently to keep community . 
colleges going by anticipating tiTeir needs, the former board 
through planning is to make the institutions efficient. 

Handling problems in higher education . Each bJard is 
to be concerned with the problems of the system' it is boordi 
natlng. Section a91 identifies problem solving as one pf 
the functions in inaster planning, but Section 102-12 tiefe 
the iCCB's endeavor to working with the local colleges .on 
any "problem of comiaunlty college education." 



Conducting feasibbUlty studies . ^ To ^determirte whether 



a new. community college shourd' be^ erected/ the 'ICCB is to 
make a study. The IB^IE i« expected tT^fiduct luTh , 



surveys^ as are necessary to decide betwe.^n^ conipe-ting:. 
requests for programs , -'partlc-ularly in* the expen^i^e health' ' 



programs 



Tne Board 'Shall conduct-a comprehensive study tto- detet- 
mine the n«ed and reqiiirempnts iA" this State for,' - ' * - 
.aQditional higher educaliional programs in 'th-e -healtV' 
professions of medicine, ^aentistry .and related fields. 

The sectipn is entitled "Study of need ahd r^jjuirem^nts for 

additional higher educational programs" and " seeing ly, should 

have wider application than to the health and ^dental programs 



alone , 



Approving' n ew units of. instri:icti6n . No hew braach " 
or new program can be offered b^^ a community college receiv- 
ing state money without prior- approval by both boards 

• l^.cting as federal fund designa te. In "order to 

« ^ [ \ ' — ' — : 

facilita.t4 the. disbursement of federal monies, somd' one 

state agfency must be designated. In Illinois, there are two ' 

such agencies, at least. • . . ' ' " ' ' * ' 

Eval>iatin<? - programs . The'iBHE is permitted to 
evaluate programs at any institution of higher learninq,' . 
including those of a community 'college. Thereupon; it can:'" 

ise^the appropriate board of conCrol- if . the contribution^ 
of each. program is not educationally and economically ^ 
justified. "^^ Cost-effectiveness- criteria are appropos"of 
the evaluative prbcess . . ^ •. y 

' For lts_part , ^ the ICCB can" evaluarte -pjro grams in J 
granting recognition to a collie .--tTL^der to. receiv^^stkt^ 

,00 






\\. money., ^*college must' meet the standaircls tor< operation and ^ 



currioirlum set foifth'-by th'e ICCB. 

Addi-^onal, D uties' and Resppnsibiliti-es . • ^ «^ * 

* ; ' ' * The" following aore ^duties' *and; r^spon&ibi litie s in . 

. - :/'?tat;e: bt)&rd. governance ^reserved 'to ^^ither' the -IBHE iche . 

/'•V 'ijC'cb/' but;- .-not both'.. • - . / ' • ' ^ 

. " ' ' " / * ' ' ; , ' • ' * - • ^ 

. . . Developing 'artical-a^ioh progedurgs . ' The* ICCB ^itiiist. ^ 

articulate with four-ryear college^ to peritiit free access*'- •'^ 
from the community College to the university/ The Board ' 
rusb also se'^ek cooperation among the community colleges to 
'facilitate transfer from .one* community college^ to .a^nother .^"^ 



Set til) g minlfgal 



'ogferational sta'n^<^anas , - ^he. ICCB. is 



renance 



e^npowered tp'^det^^rmine fehe standards^ for buildii^gs., durfic- 

^ • ' - * * V • ' 't ' ' ^ ^ • 

ula, and^ admini-strat^qn of "locally . initiated- and .adnd.Tiis>^ ]' 

tered comprehensiye community colleges." -The law 'is not" 

'fr V • .'• 

precise, aboiif v/hat these standards' are or' where they •' 
originate, but § college:' "deemed inadequate' for , -^h;^ nvainr, 

of^ comindnity CQllege i^fering.V ■ :c^oul^-^ ' f n ?. , 



jeopardyof losing ' atate f undin|:: for, thaj: offering. 

^^tincTminimum -'adm'is§j.on .^tani^Wrd'sn , To the IBHEv^- ' 
goes the jyre^gative to 'deternjine admission standards for, 
the whQl^^ of-hi>^^edUca^n^"^irsl:'ii^ about 
doing this is unclearH#.the s t atuteaSjr^suma^Iy^^ 
within the purview "of v this Board to defcide. ' - " 



er!c\ 



■ \ 



. ; Setting Charges 'fop- extension ari^d. adu;^ education. ' '".^j - ■ 
^ ;c ourse.s and for public servj.cei . "The'lB^tE can specify ' 

tuition .changes for adult education courses ' for all -Inst ii- •. " 
tiatiohs .of highe'r education.'?^ " ' • 

By and ,iarg6% , the -greater humber. of cxQwe-rs. and. 
' • * . I •>-'• 

• , . ' " ' . . . ■ , ^ . . • • - , - «.• , <• 

.•duties are share-d or doubled; and.' it is. for; the'''.-^" *, " ' ' ■' 

boards to ^rrang^;<6i:harmorfiou\ effort in the perfdrmac'ce "• • 

• of seemingly- identical fiinctibn, ^Fbr ^ri^tancG ,* it. m^Jces ' ' 

• sense that -first the IGCB^ shoul^ develop, an oV^r-afl. budget • 
.appropriation reqxiest for thk' legislature Jri6r, to th^^ ' V. •• , •': 
IBHE's ■recommending. Neither bvoard factually devises, a'. \ " • , .•• 
budget•for the system, since the local colleges hay.e their \ 
ovm budget requests- to bring th^ staW boards: , Obviously , 

each board has its own pansticular perspective from which ' ^^ 
action proceeds— the IBHE concerned about higher education 
as a whole; the leCB expressly interested "in preserving the 
4ntegl:i,ty of the community college mqvenent in the state. 

Not- only is there an app-areht duplication of t^e ; ' • > 

charge given to each board, but'ea'ch bb^rd is gran^d an^ ^ 
opp6rtunity to bririj^fe^s position.s»^nd 'plans 'before the 

"state legislature for discussion an/ action. The law 
specifically states that the ICC3 /shall submit 'a biennial " 
i:eport (when the budget was put /together Biennially) and - • 

"shall submit recommendations ^ such legislation as* it ' 

^ms nec,3ssar?."2^5 0f:;^s6, the IBHE is p'^rmitted access 
"to the' legislature, as -well. ? 



The ICCB as a* Locail .Bo^rd^" 



Altl-wbugh the*rcCB is a ^'cotfrdinating board'with 

'ra^pect to the^ 'community college sj^sterr., *it is alsb' "a local. 

•operatiH-g board for State Commufiity tollege (SCC) "of • East 

S.t. .JLouis. i At the clo'se of each meeting,* -^he ICCB acts.ai 

» ' • * '• " - ' ^ . • . " 

.that' local governing board. Established originally bv SIU 

■ a's Q branch, see was given-.qv^r tp the., 2^CB. wlien' StU opened' 

_iits large campus,- SIU-Edwardsville -SCC by -law must ' ■ ' 

emphasize vocational training programs, yfet it' is also' 

described as experirnent,al "college . !° *it' is uncertain 

thf ..extent t'p whi'ch the city of East St . ' Louis^ can support ' 

a .coii^unity college; and concern over this has probably been 

shared by the legislators who^ stiggest that'^the school could 

function in the' arel as a local vocatii^al* high" school. t 

•"The Stcfte Board may xrontract with common schoql districts' 

within the experimental district to furnish ^^ocational, and 

technical- training to pupij^s in the'. 11th. and J.2th grades in 

the schools of, those districts," SCC , governance is outside 

the scope of this paper. - - . - 

i_ - ^ 

Cornposition of the Boards 

'The IBHE is composed of 17 members', 10 of^whom are 
appointed by the Governor with t>ie^^Serra4:.^^ advic6 '^apd^ 
consent. Five others are th^e chai^en (or , th^i>^l^ates) 
of .the varioiis boards directly under th^'IBHE. Another 
member-, the Superintendent of the Illinois Office of Edu'ca^ 
tion represents the public school system<^ A-^on.voting ' 



student, selected" by^ an advisory* group; also sits on the 

An appointee * s ' tenAJre is* si'^ ^year-s* excQB.t for^tbe 

nonvoii-gg^s-tudeat,, ;wnp/ser^^ fot. on-e year^bnly^ The 10 \ « 

' » . « ' - * '"x ^ ' • ' , * • 

appcJintees are lay people dn the .field, of 'higher education. 

. " * • ^' ^ * v" . " 

Meluiibers of the* board receive noncompensation but are 

reiinburse<3 for*, their expenses related to board - b^usinessv 

•In^ the law, frequency of the. bo^rd meetings is left up to' 

the board, although it/is the practice for the*- iBHfe to meet - 

monthly. except for August. The IQHE employs a professional 

- . ' I • 
staff, to peirform the .acjministr'ative tasks of the Bo^rd. 

. , Tr^e tenure of appointees arid, meeting schedule of the 

JBKE is that -of the ICCB,,^too. The latter 10 memBer 

b^ajfd' is made up only of*^- 8 lay people appointed by ♦ 

the Governor with the Senate's approv^al. ^ Qualifications for 

the-^ppointees include- that each Ipe a resident .of .Illinoi|s^ 

interested in' .the problems of community colleges, and hot 

****^ctively engaged in education as a profession or hold 

current meml^rship on a . . . board of trustees of a public 

31* 

or nonpublic college . . These people are, tbsbe astute 

fc * ' 

spectators to the scene of community college education, 

evidently. Ther^ is a'^student nonvoting member appointed ^ 

similarly by means of an advisory committee to the ICCB; and 

the 'Superintendent of the ''off ice of Education al^o is a 

member : \ 



\ 



is 



^jk^sif' State Board Governance at Level 3 " . 
4;- ' ot'Berdahl's Progression;" 
' . * ^ Coordinating Boards 

Primarily, both boards are coordinating. ■That'i^s to 
^say, their functions are -not sufficient for thinking them to 
^^onsolidated boards. The ICCB's power to gra^t reoogni- 
tion,Xfdr example, though itfappears sweeping, does not^ 
grant the board the right of determining sj^e^ui dements that- 
any particular college requesting state funds will meet but 
only requirements that all, colleges will meet. The board < 
would be hard-pressed to justify a refusal to grant funds on 
this basis, seemingly. 

Then too, the ICCB is not empowered to district, to ^ 
establish budget .restrictions upon the local institutions,, 
or upon any one of these, to close^ an institution down, nor 
to transfer faculty within the -system. Moreover, as a 
practical matter, the ICCB staff would have to be enlarged 



to monitor the system thoroughly. So, the ICCB cannot 
qua;.ify as a consolidated' board. ^ 



The IBHE, since it does not set budget prior it 
all colleges mhny clear fashion, since it cannot ^clos( 
institutions nor restrict or curtail programs, seems to fc 
short o'f being a consolidated board, too.- The law appe^s to 
be' coping with only two problems: ' expansion and competition " - 
for state ntoney among the universities and 'ctol lege/. iri 
terms of these tw<^ issues, the IBHE^has bein authorized to ' 
-4cevqn the state's behalf , ^although 'some other ..considerations 
ii,4ve figOt^into-th^ lis.t of powers S^towed upon this toard. 
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Summary of this Chapter - , - - 

Rapid expansion of colleges and universities dpe to' 
increased enrollments after World War II "has led to the rise 
of state- level coordinating bgards across, the 'nation, 
l^ile increasing state cominitment' to higher education, 
state legislatures are, demanding greater efficiency as the 
means to coatrpi'^'expenditures • . . . ^ * 

In Illinois , the IBHE hars been given overall respon- 
sibili,;fey to coordinate institutions^ of p'ostsecondary ' 
e^xS'ucation , By the IBHE ' s delegating to the ICCB the task of 
developirfg a community coHege system in* 1965, the major 
universiJtie^-'^STere effectively' prevented from growing \ 
uri^^ieldly; and th6 smaller colleges ,^*recently transformed 
into universities, were provided the opportunity to increase 
their programs and enrollments. In^his way, the IBHE has' 
tried to maintain' a balahce of' powe^r among all 'institutions 
jin higher education.. 

• But the' relationship between' the IBHE and the ICCB is 

not spelled out in the statutes. On the one hand, the^ICCB 
appears as a' miniature replica of its parent boa^rd, the IBHE. 
Given -7 areas of responsibility that are ^'hose ^Iso of the 
IBHE, the ICCB^is in important r.espects duplicating effort. 
On the other hand, the^ ICC^^ domain of , activities is' 
confined to governing community colleges,' so that its 
perspective is significantly* narrowed. by its interests. 
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1. , As noted also in Chapt 
with terminological pr 
seemingly^ as ^they plea 
^ refers to' what any sta 
achieves its primary ro 
in terms of its act^n 
controlling.. A' board which -governs primarily by cojDrdiTiatlng 
is regarded as a coordinating board,' but a":^ard^ with ' ^ 
greater controlling functions will be deeme^Ka conso.lidate'd 
^ board, one kind of which actually opepT^s the local 
, .colleges. The distArte^riLon between /6oorQinatij3uq-45Sard and 
consolidated board is merely rela^iye-r^ince prima facie 
any governing board is performing both functions. ' 
2. James L. Wattenbarger and Jeffrey A. Stuckman, "Coordi- 
nation within the State System" Junior College .journal , 
volurpe 41, no. 6, March 1974, p. 43. 

'3. As coordinating agencies, these boards serve their 
colleges by approaching the state legislatures with budgetary 

• requests based on local enrollment figures and local 
college needs. But as will be noted, they do not appear to 

• control what happens on the campuses of the cpjrmiunity 
colleges within their systems. - • . 
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-^y^FHrfperati/n^in Seyen^s^tes '(New York: Vraeg^r , 1971), 
'P?^' 32-34. 
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e Communis Collpqe Systemsr^ — Their. 



3ve and Carol Everly, Floy<^^^"lllinois,." AAUP 
bulletin, ,wol. S9, no. 3, September V^3, p. 2,87. 

10. Gilbert Steiner, Public tj^qh^ Educati^oA in Illinois 
(Springfield, Illinois: Illinois groint Council on Higher 
Education, 1961),, p. 126.^'^ 

/ 

11. MorscH, pp. 71-72'. 

12. .Robert 0. Berdahl , Statewide Coordination of Higher 

(Washington, D.C.': American Council on 'Education', 
1971), p. 151. ' , . 

13. It would be interesting indeed to study the governance, 
pattern of the other boards under .the IBHE with respect to 
the IBHE. This author asked staff -members of the IBHE 
whether such studies -have been ' reported. They knew of none., 

14. Illinois statutes, 1970, as revised 1973, chapter 122,' 
section 102-16. All references to Illinois, law will simply 
note chapter and section^ hei^'cef orth. ' •. 

15. Chapter 122, section' 13-^16. 

16. ghapter 144, sectioR" 186 . ' 



17. Chapter 122 /'section rl02-1^2'a 

18. Chapter* 122,, section 102-fe.' V. 
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19. Chapter 144, section' 186 . 1 . 

20. Chaptir 144/. section 187 and Chapter 122, section 102 

12g. ' J 
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2i: Chapter- 1'44, section 189i and Chapter 122, section 
102-12^. ' ' * • 
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CHAPTER THREE ' . * 

* 

COORDINATION AND CONTROL FUNCTIONS V * 

^ - ' % OF THE BOARDS- * 

By exagiining the origins -and duties of the IBHE and 
the ICCB, reasons we^ejgrfijti^ed to understand the "drive" 
to state board governance in Illinois. There had been^ 
problems in developing the colleges and universities for 

^ which tife legislature developed specialized* governmental 
Structures, i.e'. , state coordinating boards . As. brought 
out in Chapter Two, these structures establish a measure of • " 
control and- coordination of the colleges under their juris- 

^ diction. " ^ ^ 

^ ^ .Nevertheless, neither the enabling legislation jior 
the problems which led to" having boards suggest how much ' 
coj^rdinfting and controll^g a coordinating board-'^s'. 
The duties and powers enumerated by law|do not infof^'^'r 
whether each^ is__an-as.pec't -oTone function or the otheiC-^^V 
instance, the law does noCsay" ^^hlther setting -admi^i^s'T 
policies is coordinating <ir contrarring. To find out how ^ 
much either board engages in these functions implies tha.t 
board activities must be categorized as one or the other * 
functions. If possible, but not both. Complicating categor- 
ization is theYossibility that'a , stajte board may do other 

41 
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„,th^ the law provided qr than- the problems which led to its 
.existence demand for solution. Coininenting on* the ^dded 
feature >of state board license, Berdahl claims,- 




• It IS widely recognized that a power. Which exists in 
law may not, for a variety o£ refesons , be exercised; 
conversely, powers which do not exist in l.aw may be - - 
exercised by other means. The failure" to exercise 
existing powers may be traced to factors operating 

^ frorc either thp political or the educational side!! 

Berdahl contends that "de facto powers can be asserted** for a 
time and that seme powers bestowed upon the boards cannot be 
used -because of 'political or educational pressures . "it 
seems important bo pay close attention to what boards do in 
order to know the level of control 'and cqerrdinatio-K 
' functioning at. " 

I 

' , What are the Functions of ' Coordination 

and Control? ~ 

- . C order to determine what^actions of these boards 

are controlling, which coordii^ng, Thompson's book on 

' or^arnizationg, -. Organizations in Action , is helpful. 

Coordinati9n accordiiig to Thompson occurs in a situation of 

_ interdependence of organizational departments or indeed, of 

organisations, to bring about .harmonious action. 

- Coordi-nation ,is intended to reduce the costs of running any 

particular unit. Methods by which coordination is achieved, 

Thompson -says, include coordination by standardization . 

• ^ the' establishment of routines or rules " 

which constrain potion of each unit or position ?nto 
paths consistent with those taken by others in the 
interdependent relationship . 2 ^ "cners m tne 
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These ^es should permit each unit to, grow and expand on 



^Its own, so long as its actions do not hurt nor impede-' the 
grgwth of other units in the s^'stem. 

Coordinat ion by plan occurs when the planning can be 
adjusted to meet- varying- conditions of an environment in ' 

eft 

flux» Thompson maintains ..^ On the other hind, coordination 
b'y mutual a djustment relies on a well-developed and fre- 
-quently used communiotaiions network 'among the departments 
, or units tt) permit a unit to make itl decisions with 
adequate knowledge of what the others are doing. 

For Thompson, all types of coordination are related 
to the interdependence of units within an organizational 
schemata. The idea foc^he concept is-related " to a need 
for facilitating activities of "a unit in such -a ^way ^W-±o 
provide assurance that these activities will not' adverfey- 
affect what som^ other unit is doing . ^ Coordination ^permits - 
a sharing of .understanding and should enable one 'unit to— 
benefit ftom' the experiences of another. " • " 

Control, on the other hand, is closely related to 
asserting power. While discounting t^e pyramid^otion of an 
organization, whereby one person at the top wields power a's 
he wills, Thompson nonetheless contends that control from 
the- top echelon (in this case a^ state governing board) is 
exercised by being able to "manipulate decision premises," 
i.e.,: implementing policies and procedures for the entire 
system. 3 The manages on high are able to enunciate thg" 



(to 




guideTTTres^r--''preinr-se-s'"'^Krc 

» - 

mbst adhere to when making decisions 

Decision issues always involve tv;a major dimensions: 
^(1) -beliefs about cause/effect relations and 
preferences regarding possible outcomes 

The "dominant coalition" of an organization, i.e., the 
individuals in powerful positions, lay out these beliefs and 
•guidelines for the lower , echelon to follow. 

In Thompson theory, the functions of coordination' 

♦ 

and control are examined with ' regard to an organization, but 
there is no apparent reason to delimit the understanding he 
provides to organizations alone. The analysis Thompson 
of fears differs from -a "traditional view that,"suggS-^ts ' 
coordination is a weak form of control. It also differ? 
from the typical analysis of c oordination of state boards, 
according to which the boards are primarily responsible for 
buffering -against a horde of educational institutions, 
each competing for funds. ^ 

However, Thompson's analysis of these two concepts 
fits in with the Carnegie Commission's dichotomy between 
public control of an educational institution and its earned 
independence. The Comm:^sion approached control by askin 
the ^question, how far should an educational institution be 

« 

. controlled? WhUe desirous to preserve a "reasonable degre 
of -independence from state and federal control" the Commis- 
. sion acknowledged that state board 'control in inevitable. 



It defined "control" in terms of the sanctions a board c 
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impose^< 



The' co^ntrol o 
sanctions ii can-imp- 
instifc^tions , other 



boarc 



rules--aml_regulations . ^. 

5ll.,^y the 



-comt 



Wh^n the Commission attemjpte'd -dis-^^rt^^h-eLissueol 
much control a state^board should -hsve/^it>.-di s cover e*d^ that 
there was need to preserve institutional initiative from un- 
due -restraint in order to promote innovation and educational 



change . 



The problem of innovation is a particularly difficult 
one._ A public interest does exist in the'' adaptation 
of higher education to social nea'ds, as in the case of 
the la;id-grant movement.' 

While higher education cannot be fre4 from external 

* ^ / - 

restraints, which may be imposed' by /a board on behalf of tW 

public,' the eojnmissibn reasoned. 

But innovations will not work iell unless there is 
acceptance of . them by those whd. will .be responsible for 
therr actual introduction and /operation . Thus cooper- 
ative effort is a better me^chAnism than "executive or 
legisiative order, although these" may occasionally be 
reqviired.° /* • ' 

The Carnegie Commission appeared/ to favor at least some 
control of higher education tq' promote the public - interes^t . 
The state boards should assure 'the rightful expenditure of 
the piiblic's moneys but shoul^, not winter fere with a natural, 
even spontaneous, acceptance .(if change and innovation in 
educating. .. . . ' ' ,^ 

The Carnegie Commission^ also urged that whatever a 
control activities boards pursue should allow for a ".reason--, 
able independence" of the colle'ges from board control j 5* 
Act^iviti-es that boards can rightfully engage in,, which 



acknowledge an institution's integrity, are acc6rding to 
the Commission in the areas of auditing (post-audits are~^ ^ 
recommended) , appropriating funds to institutions, and . 

setting gjeneral pdlicies regulating the operations s^d 

{J " ! - 

growth (ft the institutions.. Topics they affirmed to be 

appropriate for board ^ governance were,t(aken in this-^tudy to 
be eleinents control, inasmuch a'^ these topics pertain to • 
constricting the power^ and authority' of the colleges to • 
uniform managerial patterns established by the goyerniag • 
agencies. Thus, the control variable in this study can be 
looked ^upon aS seeing' to it\that tfte loa^l institutions * ~ 
measure up to the policies established the governing 
boards and the legisjaturfe on behalf af 'the public , 

To the Commission, a stated- board [is » viewed \as an 
agency of quality co^i^l over tije collej^es, wher^y^ the 
education o^ered by each college is eva Luated ,in relation 
to the admissiong'-policy that permitjf students into the 
"school and to placement of the. college ' s ^graduates upon "exit,; 
The faculty and-. programs must pass the inspection of the 
boards too. Through studies and reports, the state beared' 
may be in position to certify that' the colleges are main- 
taining programs of quality to persons able to benefit from 
the education. The Commission .presented a series of control 
-factors they believe ar^ important for maintaining the ' ^ 
quality of an educational system. -"-^ - Their list has been 
adapted to state board governance and to community college 
education and in this study, appear^ as^the .criteria of control 
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, Jpommunity colleges are obeying the 
ing freedom from political or community 



ility reports in "matters of public 
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6 



8 



alleged denial of rights and of unfair 
ind^ividual colleges. ' ' ^ 

Assuring >^hat appropriations for community colleges are 
based onQquantity and quality of students and graduates. 

Auditing cd^nunuhity college business operations. 

Assuring that capital requests for funding building 
projects meet general requirements and guidelines. 

Establishing -general policies for sttldent admission to 
community college .programs. 

Establishing policies or procedures for dif f erefitiatinq 
the board's functions from o"ther boards or agencies, or 
for regulating its own functions. 

« 

Regulating the growth rate and size of campuses, the 
rate of expansion or contraction of community colleae " 
programs. ^ 

Approving new programs of community colleges, new 
endeavors in education and definition of their scope. 

The Commission left to the colleges functions of 

campus management. According to the Report, ^ach college 

^should' determine how to spend monies received, should decide 
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own 



what-curricular areas to expand in; and asses\ its 
building needs. Its autonomy is derived from- i^^admini 
tration. Activities that will presetve each insti£ut:iol^ 
autonomy identified in the Report as thos^ leaching 
"earned indepoVidence. "^^ This particular list can bi^ 
adapted to the coordination variable, since a/ state board 
.could be supportive and, encouraging of the^ actions any 
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JCt-its own integrity. The support 
wl^ich aN~:bo^^,;^ld of fe^a-,^^unity college appears to go 
far beyond mefk^^^ining . The f^Howing is a set of 
activities that state boards could do to supp'oirt each 
college's effort tcS reihain- autonomous. The list is an 
• extension of the Carnegie Co\iisk^-s concerning a college's 



achieving earned independence. ' 

Criteria of Coordination 

1. Making pro vis ion 'that every community colleg4 in tlie'^' 
System can perform at -a high level of quality functions'^x 
that are important to the people in the larger sopiety. 

2. Encouraging the local coitimunity college to demonstrate 
Its capacity for effective s'elf -governance . 

- ^' ^"^^^"^ rti&anG to every community college to make - 
effective use of the resource? available to it, V 
providing state board resources to particular community 
colleges 

4. Disseminating full and honest explanations to the public 
in general and to the legislators and elected adminis- 
trators, Dustifying particular" requests for public 
support, such requests reflecting important needs at the 
local level, or permitting such justification at its 
iDoara meetings, - ' 

For purposes of coordination, the state board should assure 
the colleges in the system that , the actions of one college 
will not prove detrimental nor harmful tb the otltejrs in the 
group. ' ,' ' 

/ 

By means of the accompanying mddel Fi-gure S-l (p. 49) < 
the relations between control 'and coordination ^t thfe state 
■ leVel are ^delineated. ' ' 
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' ' ' Procedure .to Study Coordination and ControJ,^ , , , , ^ 
• " ' O^ .the "Community College Governing" ' ^ 

/ Boaafds, IBHE and ICCB 

In order to ascertain the level of coordination and 
control, topics pertaining to one or the other were . ' 
separated out from among the items taken up at, board . ' 
meetings' of ^the IBHE arid the ICCB from 1969 to inid-1975.. 
Such Items must also be topically ^related to conununi^zy 
colleges in the state of Illinois.^ Topics at board meetings 
dealing with community college.s were initially recorded, 
then categorized if possible under one of ■ the headings' of * 
control or coordination but n(ife^both. Not all board items 
could be subsumed under one- of these. For purposes of 
summary, each topic that cduld^e was place-d. in some one 
factor of either' contrpl <or coordination.. Topics categorized 
into a factor were clumped, as much ate possible into a sub- 
tor heading in order. to preserve ds much of the' raw data 
is feasible. No^topic v/as. count edi twice per board 
ting grouped under the same ^Ubj^actor, but could "be 
er the same factor. ■ 

The procedure bpils'down to, thi's. ' (1) A topic ' " 

pertaining to community cql leges was recorded from board 

.12 • ' * ' ^ • . .. - 

minutes. . (2) ,The topic was idBntified as, pertaining. , to 

either coordination br control, according^ to the general 

understanding of eAch pr^cf^ided in' the beginning section of; 



f ac 
as 
mee 
'und 



this -chapiter. (3) The tof^i^c was further ana 
to the* criteria of each, variable listed •abov 
anticipated that ev^vfy topic" identi fied as pe>»tain^g to 



lyzed according 



k. It was 
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either co or dilution- or" contfir-cbuld also be 'subbed under 
one of the variable's headings. (4) In identifying topics 
. ^ . ' 1 factors of coordination and control, it was further 

thought that a number of topics could be additionally 
— ' ' cltimped together under a sub-factor heading. (5) No topic 

\ . ' , ' placed in -a sub-factol: heading could' be counted more than 
.. ■ _ Qnce per board -meeting.. (6) Every topic was counted opce 
• ; ^ . per meeting in which it was discussed dr brought up. 'Atten- 
• tion was paid -to distinguishing topical, discussion from 
informational items. Topics pertaining to t/ie governance of 
^ the State Cornmunity College at East St. Louis were kvoided 

in the counting when the ICCB met as its g6verning board.' 
I '* Since, the tv;o boards are regarded as coordinating 
primarily, it was^'predicted that a substantial percentage 
of each board's activities would be classified under coordi-, 
^; nation, although "there was no prior indication a^ to the" 

relative percentage between coordination and control that ... 
would be likely. Intuitively, it seemed that more than the 
^relative -percentage of 50% should be a minimal of coordi- 
nation as contrasted with the control that a coordinating ' 
board should be engaged in." • " ' ' 
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• - ■ Procedure tb '"Study Problems in- State Board 

Governance of Community Colleg"es" ^ ■ 

Using thfe Carnegie Commission's Report as adapted not 

only permits a'study of the relation -between coordination 

and.^co;ttrol but leads to. /identifying the problem areas irt 

State .board governanfce.. /to do the latter, it must be assufed 



T 



(a), that the boards although established to cope vith 'specific 
problems, will perform actions which may 'go beyond those 
■initially envisioned as sufficient for problem-solving, 
{b} that the Carnegie Comraissibn's Report is capable of. 
Identifying ;a range of activities appropriate- to state board 
yovornance in. regard to w^ich the boards' are encountei^ing an 
unusual degrc? of^ difficulty, (c) th^t the recurring problems 
•wil. be a f,u.^ctioh of board activities in one or another 
..a'-ea of c^oorcTinatiort, and co^itrol, and fd) that by viewing 
.these probl-ems in -ef categcwry of cooVdination or control, a 
clearer indic^ion will be given as to what, if any, needs 
to be done, to iir.pfove governance efficiency. 

The procedure for unearthing the problems of state 
board governance "< which might end up in the , lap of the 
legislature if permitted to fester) is, then, the following: • 
(1) A tc^'icithat has come before a particular .boar^ upon 
several occasions was identified as a recurring problem ^ . ' 
whenever no pplicy^ or guideline was capable «f diminishing. ' 
discussion pei;taining to resolving, some difficulty with- 
rispect to 'the topic. (2) Al 1 such, topics /were" examined to- ' 

* » ' * r • * 

dete'rmirie whether so^me might 'be reasonably placed together ; 

Cipder a corpjnon heading, labelled "^n issue., ',' i . e .' ,. a . ' 
recurring problem. - . ■ . ' ' ^ 

A'ivantage tp-nhis procedure ' lies i>n its openne.ss 
to -the prospect that the boajfds might need to do more. in 
the area of coordination than they are presently doinq, 

*-■'--'" tnc area of control. . The progression' 
theorists of Chapter One imply, that boards must/do more , 
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controlling in tixe. future, without really examining i^ there 
is need to do so. In any ca^e, the' challenge a,t this 
juncture is to present the problems within areas of coor/i- 
nation and control with tespect to -the^ IBHE and' the ICCB. . . 
Then, if some problems appear ^/arrant^greater state 
agency effort, a case can be advanced for'more centralized 
control. . ♦ \ , |> , 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

GOVERNANCE ISSUES 

BEFORE THE BOARDS ** 

A "recurring problem" has been said to be a topic 
that comes before a board for which solutions- are not 
readily available. Any such problem ma^ appear in more than 
one area of coordination or control. To vindicate the 
special character of this prpfelem, the word "issue" shall 
be henceforth applied. its deployment is in keeping with^H 
common understanding that whenever aa issue is present, 
there is a ]«roblem debated with respect to which any 
solution is controversial. 

Issue 1: Financing Community Colleges 
In the area of appropriating state funds, the IBHE 
tends to cut budget requests. Each spring, the ^boards under 
the IBHE pass in line to ask for a larger recommendation. 

The community colleges in Illinois, after a dramatic 
initial rise in students have settled down to a steacly 
annual growth of between 4 and-n[r>erc ent . "'"^ Student .full 
time equivalency (FTE)* enrollment has risen from approx- 
imately 9^,000 in FY 1971 to about 156,000 ^or FY 1976, an 
increase over 70%. This has been accompanied by an 
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increment in^s-tate funding from $91 million in FY '71 to 
» about $142 million or so projected ~£or~PY •'76, a gain of ^ 
45% . - - 

An argument for additional money frequently employed 
by the ICCB is based on equity among the systems, of higher 
education. To the ICCB, the community colleges 4iave been 
treated as sec.ond class citizens in the ship of higher ^\ 
education. Tor instance, in 1973, Mr. Brune; who has 
served for some year^a^n the ICCB and was its chairman in 
1975, presented the case for increasing the ICCB budget 
recommendation. His speech is quoted in the minutes of' 
February 6, 1973 of the IBHE. 

- Mr. Brune said that the Illinois Junior College Board 
believes in priorities, reallocations, productivity, 
etc., which were alluded to today in points made by the 

, chairman and others of the Board, and, they are well 
tfeken but said that he felt the IjtB would be remiss 
in their duties if they did not point out the serious 
. problems faqing junior colleges, in Illinois today. 
Mr, Brane then mentioned that the .^jtaf f of 'the Illinois 
Junior College Board has continually been given new 
statutory duties and they cannot carry out fefctese ^ 
statutory requirements unless provided ^ith sufficient 
funds to do so, adding that they cannot" do thevjob 
without sufficient staff ... He said also that he 
wished to mention funding for the Illinois junior 
^ ^colleges which are now operating on a "shoe string." ^ 
^. . Mr. Bfune said "It is time to take our Illinois 
junior colleges off the starvation diet which sees 
them receiving only $1 for every $5 for the State's 

- senior institutions 1 

The IBHE can effectively cut the budget of the ICCB by 
recommending less than requests. Over the years, the ICCB 
budget h^s been slashed by about 10%, a figure this autho;^^ 
receiwed from Mr. James Howard of the ICCB staff and 
mentioned by othe^r ^taff, too. 



The ICCB has supported the local institutions' stand 
t;hat the state should pay at least 50% of the cost to 
operate each of the state's 38 colleges with 49 campuses. 
In dispute betweeij, them is Whether tfie 50% should include 
the state's contribution to the employees' retirement fund, 
which is not actually an operating expense-. Since the state 
legislature is comraitted to funding the retirement system 
on the basis of user's demand, i.e., to pay its contribution 
upon demand of the retired, money has not been set aside. 
The colleges have argued for additional funds to reach' the 
50% level, excluding retirement payments. 

If the desired FY level is not achieved through the' 
IBHE recomir.ending. process, the ICCB can approach the 
legislature itself^ In 1973, the legislature granted an 
additronal appropriation to that passed; and community ' 
colleges are^^hoping that the legislature will again pass a 
deficiency measure for FY 76.^ - 

In the 1973 instance, the^lBHE decreased its original 
•recommendation for vocational grants by $600,000 and 
eliminated public service grants. Commenti^ng on the cut, 
. the ICCB pointed out that occupational education is essential 
to its mission . . 

First of all, we would like to add $600,000 to the 
$2, 100; 000 recommended for differential funding for 
vocational/tdchnical- courses. This would increase the 
differential for these courses to $4.50. There is no 
higher priority task we have in 'the community colleges 
. . . If a, differential of only $3.50 is approved, as 
recommended by the tIBHE] staff, the State will actually 
be cutting its support of vocational education in our 
..—-junior colleges . . . even though everyone agrfees this' 

G3 
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4s our Number 1 priority task. We *be""lieve our proposal 
here is sound. ^ 

In theseyes of the ICCB, the IBHE did not recognize the 
sigoificance of their recommendation upon the community 
colleges. 

The ICCB further charged the IBHE with favoritism to 
the State's universities. 

Percentagewise, the reductions proposed on April 3 were 
larger for the community colleges than were the recom- 
mended reductions for the public universities based on 
the total budget previously approved by the IBHE. 4 

Interestingly, the ICCB did not claim that state funding 

would fall below a certain, periqeirtage, e.g.,-4X)% or ^0%. 

Its major concerns appeared to be (1) the maintenance of its 

own categorical prioritie^' and (2) equity. \ 

■ ''X . ' ■ < I 

• An^^administrative -concern also was brought up in its 

req^est^^f. restoration of funds'. r.t wanted to develop a 

compute.^^^pjs^ of information on the local colleges' programs. 

. .- .,-,^s various ^legislative committees and state 
agendies emphasised so'^Vell, our community college 
system is in urgent ^need^^^f a sound, statewide manage- 
ment information system ... a system that will allow- 
us to gather statistics, to measure the effectiveness 
^.f and to see that our tax dollars are spent as. wisely 
as possible. 5 ^ 

The Board wanted money to adequately monitor the system. 

Ultimately, the IBHE ' s April cut of its own JFebruary 
recommendation was overridden by action of' the legislature ' 
and the Governor. AjJpendix A of the July, 1973 ICCB 
minutes contain the astounding figures. The Assembly 
actually approved $1^.50 for the flat rate grant as compared 
to the $18 figjiire of the February IBHE recommendation. The 

^ ' • 04, 



Governor ^liped it to $17.61, stii-i higher than tha, April .. 
IBHE figure by about $380,000. Whereas the ICCB "agreed""^ 
in February, 1973 to $2.7 million for Voc-Tech, they got $3 
million. Though the ICCB would. have settled for $400,000 in 
public service mortey, it received $750,000— an item the IBHE 
had eliminated altogether. .Another $^400,000 was added to th 
category of Disadvantaged student grants. Governor Walker 
_ lowered the legislature'^ appropriaf.ons in but two major 
categories of funding, Flat Rate grants and expenditures 
for the State Community CoJlege both in operations and 
equipment. In the prcfcess the ICCB gained -$2,7 over its 
IBHE recommended budget of February, and got nearly $7 
millidn over wha^^the IBHE was proposing in April. 

Then for FY 75, the ICCB requested $.8^,9 million, 
v^hich the IBHE cut to $80.1, but 'by year's end, the ICCB 
received $9 5 ,-4 'million--$6 .5 million over its own request.-^ 
The expenditure figure is $15 million or 15% above what the 
IBHE's adjusted budget recommendation, .qf February, 1974 was, 

--.'Not only do the- two "boa^rds appear to disagree over 
the level of funding community colleges, but they disagree 
over the formulas by which the. FY budget or recommendation 
is- arrived at.^ The ICCB upholds 'the p;reaerit policy of - 
fundingper eeedit hour per student, as grades K-12 are 
essentially funded. In talking, with- Or . Willifm Kelley on 
the -staff of the IBHE, this author received the impression " 
that ,the IBHE prefers' line item budgets ' and certainly 
regards the' ICCB fuQ^ing by student enrollftients an anomoly 
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for board^ under the-'IBHE in higher education. No other 
>bdarTr>is so 'ftimted-, '> 

The area where disagreement over formulas is" clearly 
/Visible is state 'allocations -for construction. The IBHe' 
emphasizes program priorities a^s a me'ani'-to' settle which 
.construction projects should be. financed by the state at 
this time. Por example, although its. staff was initially 
unc^rj:ain about 'a' new "secohd campus for' Haf^er College, they" 
subsequently i}&ted a Votential to provide the area with 
needed educatiori. . As" a philosophy b^^ which to evaluate 
requests for expansion, .the 'staff enunciated the principle: 

Thus, questioris of campus expansion should be made in 
terms of access to educational opportunity /, community 
and state program needs, economic and physical restraints 
existing in the, area, and ' the effectiveness of the 
particular administratign , fadulty, and community as' 
It may b^ impacted by alternatives."^- . " 

The I BHE further claimed that the ^econd site'will' offer . 
"useful access to post-secondary education in the future^' to 

those who'rnight otherwise not attend., in sura, tL. 

app.aarsto utilize some version of a formula ttased on area 
accessibiMty to. higher education and state ank community 
needs for the education. ■ 

The ICCB approves requests based on full time 
equivalency (FTE) enrollment figures, not necessarily tied 
to the type of program for which the space is intended. 



That IS, simply with regard to thS-^number of students 
served, a college can justify its requ^s^. for additional 
Efrilding footage, whether thfese stuc^ents are taking biology 




or physical education or history. .In the^rly l97Ps 
ibcB affirmed a $30 per square foot Cost for builvaing, bufc^^ 
today the figure is close to doubie that. In determining ^ 
the amount of building space the community college is 
entitled, the foYlowing formula is used: 

^..^jFormula for construction based on students served 



1. *7Vmount,df space, each full-time day (or, evening) student 
' is entitled - 



2, ^Ilvmber of PTEs day -^{or, evening) 

3^ ^ Building cost per; foot: permitted by ICCB 



\ 



1x2= amount .of space permitted x 3 = amount of money 
project should cost , ' » * 



For certain vocational programs, i*e., ones emp-lpying heavy 
equipment, a special additional footage allotment' is figured 
into the formula* Off campus', extension students are not 
to be computed into the FTE count. 

Illinois has promised ^ to pay thr^e-quarters of the * 
price for new construction, providing that the buildings be 
certified to lasi; for a minimum of 40^ears. . Because the 
State's contribution percentage -encourages new construction 
by ^paying most of th^e financial burden, there was 
need to- estab:j.ish^ a priorities list, of construction projects. 
Th^ IBHE and the ICCB together with the B,areau of the ' 
Budget had set '-up such a list as early as 196 9 * By the end ^ 
of 1970, the IBHE ha.d cut back on approving new construction, 
the ICCB reported, in January , 1971, the ICCB urged the 
local colleges to lower construction costs. It also 
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permitted. a larger .share of the construction budget, to be 
borne by the local institutions, The -ICCB complained to. 
Governor over- delays in construction. One resoluti.on of 
early 'VOs asserted, ' . ' 

WEREAS thQ .housing of^tffe' fali' l'970 eriroll«^nt'"'of - 
162,00.0 persons has been accomplished primarily thro 
temporary accommodations funded locally; and 
WHEREAS State funds related to date will house inly 
50 ,000 full-time equivalent day students in 1971, -while 
68,000 full-time equivalent day students are~nS^7 ' 
enrolled in the fall of 19 70 . 
- WHEREAS, 'the 1969. GenerarAi"sembly approved (on recom- 
mendation of the Board of Higher Education) the alloca- 
, tion of ?96 million for the first half of the 76th 
Biennium, no portion of which has yet been released 

About the same time, the newly formed Capital Development 
Board, replacing the .Illinois Building Authority as the 
construction planning board, issued its own guidelines for 
building project proposals. This caused a^ ripple of modifi- 
cations in building plans, scaling costs downward.' 

The state has indeed slowed cons.truc tion . Compared 
to a biennium high in 1968-1^69 of over $125 million, nq 
state funds were released- for building in 1974, $86 million 
a y^ar later. After an initial pe'riod of rapid-' building 
construction in the late 60s and early 70s, the colleges 
began to fund minor- projects on their own, preferring not to 
wait for ^funding of low priority projects. Thus, greea- 
houses, water storage tanks,- and gynmasia are erected on , 
local ^oil by college indebtedness through long-term bonds. 
The CDB must still approve any request to assure standards 
and guidelines are being met, but the state is only 



committed to possible *' future predit" to a' community collfege . 

going it alone, ' To take a 'case at ^random before the ICCB;' 

, ^ Request for locally funded construction project^ at the 
Kewanee Campus of Black Hawk .College District' No. 503 

Mr. H^le made a motion, seconded by Mr. Stone, to approve' 
the Construction of Phase l-^A at the Kewanee Campus of 
Black Hawk College at a cost not to exceed $1,554,000 
using local funds. The approval' is subject to (1) 
approval by the Illinois Board of Higher Education; and 
(2) completion of technical reviews by the Capital 
Development Board. It is understood that this project 
may be submitted for state reimbursement or credit 
toward future construction, in accordance with ICCB 
cost and constfuction guidelin'es, with no assurance 
that such reimbursement or credit will be obtained. -"-^ 

Since community colleges have been able to pass referenda 

for some building projects, it is likely that the CDB will 

remain a dete^miiiing force in expansion of the colleges. 

In regard /to planning for the future, the IBHE began 

looking for alternative methods of financing communit^ ^ 

colleges as early as 1970. • » 

Mr. Francis [representing the Association of Community 
College Board of Trustees] reported that his associati6n 
is concerned ^ab out state finiancing of junior colleges; 
out of 27 there are 23- levying maximum. rate and out of • 
23 there, are 18 in deficit spending '. . he s^aid that 
we are expecting local taxpayers to finance a larger 
share bub the local taxpayers are in no mooff to raise ' 
local t^x rates. After a few additional remarks, he 
told th6 Board that the Junior College System must be 
p]te served • -^-^ ' ^ ^ . 

By J^7 4" coa^ytions^ still; about the same, although more 

colleges had opened their doors. A committee on financing 

c'^^unlty college .education, the second such, was established 

as p^rt of Master Plan Phase iEV. 

When* the IBHE was to study the financing picture, the 

IGCb set up its own. Moreover, its committee was to make 



recommendatJdons not only about operating budge'ts but 
cons -tLOiatioil priorities, a matter of worry to the emerging 
community colleges. These recommendations were to be 
sent on to the- so-called "Blue Ribbon" Coinmunity' College 
Finance Committee ^the IBHE. Representation >on this 24 
member ICCB committee was derived from many segments in 
Illinois community college governance: piresiden-fes, ICCB 
members, members o^ the Trustees 'Association, chief finance 

'cvfficers of the colleges , ^-faculty, students and. ICCB staff, 
but none from the adult education *or community service 
field. Leaving the ICCB both as its staff representative 

.to 'this committee and staff person was Dr. Bernie Waren, 
who was- subsequently to head the "Blue Ribbon" ^mance 
Committee and. assume duties 'as* legislative liaison for the 
IBHE. , ^ ' . - " . 

The ICCB committee sought to identify the issues'of 
corumunitY college governance, such as • ^ , ' 

3.\ Wfv^t shifts in governance and coordination may 
ocdoir in the next five year6 due to legisl^^tive action, 
^isis^al restraifits, social issues, and relationships 
with 'other. systems of higher education? 
'4. How can th^. "cdmmon .market" coi>cept be encouraged? 
6. Can expanded access to educational opportunities 
be most appropriately assured, through the system of 
Illinois public coinmunity colleges?!^ 

With respect to 'funding medhanisms, the committee enumerated 

the following conceivable modes: .formula funding, ^cate-- 

gorical budget funding ( line-i,tem) , foundation funding 

'(minimal level of support established)/ equalization, 

programmatic funding, and student -ba^ed funding 
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(scholarships, voucher system). Nevertheless, the Board 

came out in favor of only 2 of these: " 

After discussion. Dr. Goudy made a motion, seconded by 
Mors. Neyhart, that the Illinois Corninunity College Board 
■ go on record as favoring consideration and continued 
study of No. 1 (Current Financing Plan with Modification 
with modifications to include variable rate funding 
plan— or No. 3 (Foundation Financing P Ian) and 
recommend this to the IBHE Blue Ribbon Finance Com- 
"mittee. 1-' • ' 

The Council of Presidents were supportive of both of these 
but "expressed concfern about. No. 6 (Variable Rate Pormula- 
Fundirig) begause certain programs., ' such as Public Service 
programs, might be considered less worthy of considerajiion , 
at the State level, """"^ i ^ ' . -J 

Meanwhile, th'e ^BHE^s. committee w&s at'work drafting ' 
its own proposals .i' Psseretially ) it came out in its .-MarchV 
1975 draft for f\ill st^4:e funding of occupati6¥ial , bacca- 
laureate and -remedial or review cdurse's ,.. but no state 
participation in courses in adult -o^^cantinuing educatidn' 
outside of improving vocational skills. It also advocated 
4n increase of state aid to -colleges in "the deficit .'category 
by augmenting' equalization' appropriations'. Me Comrnittee- 

\ ' 

wanted to see some governrtfefit agency cohcerned over tying 
the tax ba/e to inflation and was hopeful to "change^ the ^ 
tax base make it more r^'sponsiv^ to inflation. The ' 1 
plan identifies^ 5 funding categories, more than the 5 
presently in use, but does not , dist-ingUlih. among, curricula 
i^n a particuiar program, e.g., within the bax^calatireate 
area. At the end of summer, 1975, these r§bommendations 



were still in the formative stage. If the proposals are 

enacted into law; th'e Pre,s£dents' fears . expressed through 

the ICCB ^cormittee over Public Service programs would be 

apparently superseded by other concerns, for under the IBHE 

91 

Committee proposal, no state money would be directly ear- 
marked for these programs . ^ - ' ' 

, Issue 2: Preserving Local Gollege Autonomy ' • • 
, It will be recalled that while the law specifically 
ocharacterizes ths community colleges. as "locally initiated, 
a-nd administered" it as well says that each is papfe-5f"a ' ' 
"system" whose "governing board" is the ICCB; also identi- 
fied as a "bdard of control," that submits one budget for 
the entire cpipnunity college network to the IBHE "for the 
operation axid capital needs, of the institutions under its 
governance or supej^v.ision . " » To^orne, the case for local 
autonomy is" lost b^cause^.oS the way the law is written; and 
yet, --the Iqcail <;olle'.tges oS^iously want to remain free jDf^ 
state board interfe||nce in tiie conduct of their institutions, 
^ • The apparenfei/ contradiction in the law can be seen as 
a point bf issue between the colleges apd the state govern-, 
ihg board/ XCCB. In^the^area of college accountability, the 
^Board has affirine,d that recognition of a community cdllege 
^will be predicated upon accreditation procedures of 'the ' 
North central Association of Community ind Secondary Schools, 
a policy established in 1971. it has also sought to make 
the colleges accountable through enforcing its own policy 
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handbook known as the "Redbook." I-ir!.1973, the Redbook ' 
replaced the ICCB policy manual, .it contains a philosophy 
state-ment.,'curr.icular criteria, and general statements ' about 
-the rules and regulations- of the %stem., This handbook was " 
intended to be placed in the Secretary o'f State's files', 
thereby snaking its . r.ules" tantamount to law,: but the report 
from the ICCB staff (Dr. Darnes) is'' that the Board will not 
pursue that course, of action for --the tim4 being. 

It is worthwhile to discuss the Council of Presidents' 
reaction to the developing Redbook." In a letter dated 
July 9th, Dr., -Poorman,.' speaking for the Council, notes some 
areas of disagreement with the Board: 

. ■ ■ Objection to the encroachment - 

■ ot the ICCB m matters which are philosophically, 
Jraditionally and statutorily assigned to the juris- 

. diction of the local district, governing boards, 
particular objections .are entered 'to Sections 
which .a.ttempt. to .regulate the 'administrative organi- 
zation and teaching assignments of the colleges; which 
, . has ^the -effect ,of; .delegating deciaion-making authority 
-for curriculum development t9 'a non-elected advisorv 

■ coiTun.itte6>, and,, v which, attempts, to regullte the 

. V-:5eii!?p:kn't?x5"^'^'^°''^^'"^ practices, Of curriculum 

'^^^'^''^"■^^'^ -^^'^ .letter, from t^oqrmart to the Board 
together With _^;a ' cop^ of tl)e Cowcil-of Presidents' minutes 
on' the, topic. •■'Thfe minutes- .also contained' an announcement, 

•which WelJ-man duplicated, that . ' , ' " 

• *' 

- f°?K"'f,",f^^° reported* that he has reached an ^agreement ' 
.with Wellman to the ef f ec t. that ^ as committees ''are ' ' . 
appointed by the- ICCB or. its staff that Wellman would- • 
work through the Council of Presidents -for membership - 
on the various committees . -^^ ' • ■ •• 
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It is evident that the Council- of Presidents are searching 
for means of increasing their control in overseeing the 
community colleges of the state. The issue of abiding by 
the Redbook is tied to a.desire for greater voice expressed 
^ thelse key administrators. ■ . 

On the other hand, the Presidents seem to be objecting 
to the Board's effort to evaluate curricular programs in 
light of national trends. Poorman finds fault with the 
HEGIS system that is cap^Dle of comparing courses based on 
a twofold distinction between baccalaureate and vocational*" 
curricula. ^ 

Some courses may be used for either the .transfer ^ 
program or the occupational program. This point has * ^ 

. , already been made repeatedly as we have commented upon 
, the proposed Articulation Compa'ct, which exlude(s 
courses coded as vocational --technical but which are in 
fact transferable. The broader consideration involved 

. m-this problem is whether curriculums sl\all be devel- ' 
oped toward the goal of fitting into a predetermined 
coding system, or whether the coding system shall he 
modified to * accommodate the curriculums which are 
developed in re^sponse to student and community needs. 
We recommend that your office acquaint the HEGIS [i,e., 
, ^ Higher ^Education Information Survey]' organization with 
this problem and request a solution. 20 

•The problem is, as the^Presidents set it forth, that 

curricula are being typed into one or the dther categories / 

implying a status of. nontransf erabij^ty of certain "trade" 

courses that do in fact transfer. They want courses •that'' ' 

are presently transferable to remain so and express concern 

that as the' Board moves to classify courses as vocational ^ 

or baccalaureate, the right of transferability of these 

courses may b,e take-n away. 
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In another topic of local accountability, the Board 
was the subject of study and evaluation by the Illinoig 
Economic and Fiscal Commission under the direction of 
Dr. Chadwin in 1973. The ICCB staff issued a response to 
tl>* recommendations of the Chadwin Report- in 1975 by 
commenting upon the present status of the item raised in 
each particular recommendation. Recommendation 29 from the 
Report and a response from, the staff of ^the ICCB is given 
below: , ^ 

Recommendation 29: The IJCB staff has served primarily 

a^ a "minimal licensing operation" and funding conduit. 

It now ne^ds to redirect its attention toward the 

problem^f planning, coordination and evaluation. 

Response: The ICCB staff is undertaking a concentrated 
effort in developing its planning and research functions. 
Statewide follow-up studies of occupational and transfer 
^ students, have already been initiated and additional 
statewide studies are in the planning stages. The 
planning f.unction is also being emphasized with RAMP/CC 
[a computerized data bank] serving as a data gathering 
instrument to coordinate the planning efforts at the 
local institutions with those carried on at the state 
level . ■^'^ 

* 

Data had been available about courses and the whereabouts of 
some graduates, but with the advent of the computer data 
banks MIS' and RAMP/CC, much more data c^an be compiled \nd 
stored. , The topic of organizing and using these systems 
^as dated back -to 1972 "and was frequently brought up at 
board meetings in 'T^nd '74, particularly, theiCCB's. 
An advisory comrairCtee ' was established to work out the details 
of information gathering from the cplleges. As late as 1975, 
tho ig'CB' appeared uncertain what to do with the vast amount 
of data it is collecting through the system. The number of" 
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students in a .particular course, the number of times the 
CQurse is given and so forth and so on- are all known, data, 
Eossibly, €he Board is looking into interrelating course 
and program data pertaining to this system to national norms 
through HEGIS and similar national computer networks. 

The ICCB has issued a policy about the persons who 
are permitted to see or .utilize the data in its computer 
form: In April, 1975, the Board distinguished between 
"Restricted Files" , ,which'contain confidential information 
of students* names and addresses, and data on faculty, 'not 
yet fully specified, and "Public Files," that anyone'can 
see. Some colleges have expressed concern to the Board 
over the right of disclosur^ of information pertaining to 
the administration of '.their colleges. They contend, for 
instcince , that the state has no business in collecting data 
about the hours faculty teach in a week*^^ 

Despite charges of state board interference with 
^ocal autonomy, the ICCB has not entertained questions over, 
administrative efficiency at the local level. The Chadwin 
Report questioned the administrative practices of two 
colleges. State Community College and Kaskaskia College*^"^ 
Both colleges have experienced financial dif f iculties • In 
February, 1975, a .portion of Vandalia wished to disconnect • 
from Kaskasikia to Lake Land College*, Lake Land did not 
'^receive equalization or de.ficiency funds, for say, FYs 
1972-1974, but kaskaskia did for each of th'ese years. A > 
hea-ring was set in the Vandalia High School in March and 

i K) 
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the Board was subsfeg-i^ently apprised ot the "results, 55 



citizens in attendance. In response to "the liearing, 

Tne ICCB staff recommended that the petitio5::;;^^ciis-~ " 
connect be disapproved . . . 

Mr. stone and Mrs. Neyhart [two board members] express^ed 
concern that the ICCB staff recommendation was contrary 
to the desires of the people in the Vandalia district. 26 

The motion to disconnect from Kaskaskia and be annexed to 
Lake Land College passed, 5-2. If concern by the local 
citizenry for disconnecting from a district does involve 
management issues, the Board has no stated policy by which 
to hand'le the conflict. . . " ' ^ 

At another local citizen'ry hearing, as reported to 
*the IQCB, the question whether the Ri verside-Brookf ield 
Township High School District should be annexed to Triton or 
to Morton College was the topic of disqUssion. ^ Reporting on 
tr\e meeting, Mr. Lemmer , hearing officer, describes the 
positions. 

In an emotionally charged ^a'Cmo sphere , the hearing 
extended for fo[ur hours ^d there was a complete- 
discussion of the projposition and its effect upon all 
'of the area involved. Much of the opposition "is based 
upon the historical attitudes of the Riverside-Brookf ield 
Township High School District' toward Morton Junior 
College District, and the* feeling that Triton College 
is unwilling to share its advantages .with its poorer 
neighbors. Concern was" also manifest that the attend- 
ance center of the district is becoming over-crowded.' 
The- meeting was well attended and at One of the inter- 
missions an attendance of 106 persons was noted. 27 

Members of the audience supporting annexation to Triton 

pointed €^lat that "Triton is one of the largest districts in 

assessed -valuation and the annexati^on of the territory 

described in the petition will not injvire^e financial bas^ 

r — i ^ 
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of Triton Junior' Colle.ge." The report contains data to ' 

• • 

substantiate the claim that Triton hts a solid tax base. 
The Assistant Superintendent also made the assertion, "The 
administration of 'Triton College has demonstrated a sound 
financial management of district affairs." That some ' 
management -re la ted factors might be important to the - 

4. 

citizenry in maki'ng up their minds with which district to go* 
canmjt be overlooked. In this case, "the high school area 
WLf nt with-Triton. , v - 

"~"'~""'*'*T?^^ssue of. local autonomy is never far away from 

any ICCB meetin^y „it e'frs-krouds .feoard activities! To the 

" 

extent that, the Board afjerove J^^^mo^nl'^t:^ the "local 
colleges, the administrators ol>S^^^^:te5i|^^^|^^^l argue 
encroachment. Moreover, in attending a 3^"^" 
this author noted how' the issue arises. Th^ 
will present some prepensed policy statement to t^ 
consideration. For instance, at this June, ^1975. 
revision of the policies and procedures for generi 
was brought up. Some spokesman in the audience was, per- 
mitted to speak: "A lot more study is needed." Evidently 
just as perturbed over the haste with which the board 
appeared to be acting, Mr. SUabat of the City Colleges of 
Chicago then spoke up, "You're going into areas very big." 
One' view held that^the Board should seek more input from, 
the local colleges in an^ policy formation but particularly 
this, one. Mr. Brune replied to criticism of the proposal 
with the comment that ^he only way you get reaction is to — 
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come out with new ideas. At one point, the spokesman f ^ / 
the Council '9f Community College Presidents accused the 
* Board of violating loca^I autonomy by telling the local 
colleges what *co;uraes to^.t$ach. \ Clearly through these 
encounters one de|;ects,^a geaeicAl frustration of the college 
-^.dmJ^nistratoirs in":%^q^g unable to formulate policies prior 
to thexr' reaching the^ Board^or discussion and possible 
action. . 

- ' Issue- 3:' Duplication of Progirams 
' While the two problems identifie'd above are \ - 
apparency -endemic to • the^system of community colleges,^ 
this problem is seemingly pervasive within higher education 
It is occasionally brought up ^at the IBHE meetings with 
Respect to duplication of effort. Tor example, at one 
'meeting the issue is seen in^ its broadest scope to involve 
both .public and private institutions — in this case, pro- ^ 
prietary or private ^vgc^t.ional schools. Dr. West^ ]:hen . , 



.EJcecu-tive I>ijfector of the IBHE (there- have been 3, directors 

over the la^.t 6 years) , summarized the' Board' s .discussion.* 

, Dr.vVJest indicated -He ^sKumed that^ the Bo^rd 'wa^. 
' ' expecting the staff and -those • who are °interest^ed in ' 

this 'subject to study ttxe*' issue; afid". thai;' it was. not* > 
' a ^qu^stioft of legitim^dy 'pf confinunity colleges offering 
such a program, .but it was, j,n, fact, .a question shall 
progrMaS.be offered 'in dbmpetitioji or shall they be . ^ 
dtrpliQj^ive of 'other programs/available withine'an . 
attendance area* 'IJe • fui;the3f/re fleeted that the Boa-rd/- 
Was raising tlte question of relation wijbhin' higher 
^ education and tjt\e pos.t~^et:;ondary area-. The.se relation- 
y : ship ' questions have flow been- expanded fro^h the' public-r 
private senior institution i^j^acc^al aureate level to 'the 
/.question between the prOprietfaxy sector and, the 
' coinmunity -'colleges . 28 
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Ultimately, a committee to study the matter was appointe^ 

but not wi.thout further discussion at the Board's next 

meeting in which Dr. Kelley, who, himself comes from a 

community college, but is currently on the IBHE staff, 

presented facts about the conununity colleges expansion an^ 

its statewide mission. 

Dr. Kelley reported the growth in enrollment and 
programs in the community colleges in the State. The 

, concept of com^rehensiverfess was reviewed and the 
requirements for same were discussed.*' A brief dis- 
cussion was presented on the difference between 
certificate and associate degree programs. Cooperation' 

•^nd cooperative programs were reported* to be an intri- ' 

• cate part of the community colleges. 29' 

Here, Dr. Kelley raised the possibility of cooperation by 
the community colle-ge with other institutions. 

The ICCB has adhered to a policy that permits a 
college to offer any curricular program it wants to, 
provided that the program has been developed and offered 
elsewhere, i.e., beside community colleges. This policy 
•known as parallel program of f erings. has seemingly restricted 
the community colleges to curricula of universities, trade 
,and vocational schools and evening high schools. The 
philosophy of the comprehensive community college is 
translated .into Board policy to restrict the colleges from 
-going "too far afield from these curricula. Even with 
strictures placed on them, . however , the community colleges ' 
have vastly expanded their offerings. 

Since the commurjity college courses are essentially 
those of som§ other institution, one could predict a 
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"bumping effect" in which duplication of effort will con- 
stitute competition among institutions ^ higher education 
In fact, this is reported. The Trustees Association brougl 
to the .attention of the ICCB.. their report of 1974 in which 
16 courses that Northern Illinois University was of ferine 
in their adult education program were alsoCbeing offered - 
at Kishwaukee College, about IQ miles away. Lqgan College 
and Southern Illinois Univer sity'^arbondale were.;ai^o 
depicted as duplicating course of ferings^.^° With respect 
to the point of view being expressed by the Trustees, Asso- 
ciation, one could also argue that the co'ntR^iinity'x^iae^es 
are presently duplicating the adult education courses hiqh 
schools have been offering for years. . 

So, the issue is not actually whether duplicati^Mi i 
taking place, but whether ^ unnecessary duplication is Qccur^ 



ring,- i.e., duplication working against the possible values 
of competition. In the latt,er casei, cooperation appears 
essential. The issue is briefly put in the ' IRHE discussion 

Hi 

of the matter . 

Mr. Block (a board member] asked if the staff was 
analyzing v^hether or not there was unnecessary dupli-r 
cation in programs in the various junior colleges. 



Mr. Kerchner replied in the affirmative. He then 
. called attention, to the opening of the community ^\ 
cbllege in Decatur, this fall and noted they are asking 
for approval of two basic degrees ... He said they 
aire starting out in a community which has a large \ 
well-established institution (Millikin University) and 
they are taking steps to work with that University 
. establishing r.elationships which will be more than 
temporary and they have also established relationships 
wi^h local vocational-technical school. 31 
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During thi3#discussion Dr. Bakalis of the state board for 
elementary and- high school education argued that attention 
should be given to the opportunities, proprietary sc^Koois 
offer . \^ ~ 

• he concluded by noting that perhaps there is no need 
.for State operated .colleges to have 'more of the voca- 
tional-technical programs if the proprietary schools 
are doing their job well. 32' 

The IBHE then adopted" the poU^cy thkt "all community college 
occupational program applications show evidence of\iavj^ng 
considered interinstit^itional development . . (Note that 

duplication^ of programs 'is tied to program approval, sincjje 
the IBHE'can'not legally close-down a prdgrarii already, 
approved. ) 

The IBHE discussion raises the'question whether- there 
is any need for community college entry into vocatlonai^ 
education, assuming that trade schools exist in the area x 
which could be subsidized w^en the Education they offer is 
topV^pensive for the^^ potentiaT students . (The ICCB has 
worked out the means whereby :a community college can 
•contract out some vocational program to 'a nearby' school . ■^■^) 

Recognizing the prqblem, each of these tWo boards ." 
.have tried to 40 'something to remedy the situation.^ The 
ICCB is endeavoring to isolate the° programs which possibly, 
could be duplications. AnV ad hoc Associate , Degree Cojm- 
mittee .made recommendations on the feasibility of uniformity 
in program titles. By February, 1975, the Comniittee 
recommended, 
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^ • . * s. ' 

^' Pon^onality of .program jLit-les- through 
otft the state of Illinois public community colleges for 
all instfuctional programs. ' These titles should be° 
bas,ed upon the intent of the program rather th^n by 
. merely locally fashionable titles*.. . . -The ' [ICCB] ' 
\, should adopt a pirpgram classification system vyhich 

adequately reflects the instructional p-roi^ram structure 
^ comprehensive community colleges. This cTaSs-bf ica- 
tion sys,tem may be a broadeni-ng of the cu$:rent YiEGlS'// 
. classification . . .34- - 

Not only will uniform program titles permit greatei?' ^paci 

son with respect to cost- effectiveness' criteria, bj^ will 

permit the Board to get a closer look af -duplic^ion within 
^-the system of community colleges. , ', 

- ' Meanwhile, both boards are- advocati% cooperative-. 

•agreements among institutions in a particular vicinity.. As.v 
^ early a^Master Plan Phase Il^i, 19 71 , ' tife^IBHE came out in 

favor of .institutional cooperation within "a geograp^iical ,., 
■area. This plan^Was conceived by I>r. Hol^derman ^hd p^e- ' 
^entect in his Executive Director's report #94.,- Its theme ^ ' 

^hs institutional integration for. the gc|od-of all systems ^ 
^ in higher education.' Tor two months after ' presentation to 

thelBHE, Dr. Holderman^ conducted Hearings- on the document. 

By May, 'the IBHE.was prepared to discuss the report in .open ' 



session . 



,-W6s wi^h to show you a map today which deiUnstrates the 
need to integrate. - fP . - < * 

The map was displayed, it included locations bf pvxblic 
, senior and junior institutions and senior' private 
institutions Ind indicated t'he extension offerings ot 
the publitr senior, instiitutions , .showing the meshing .and 
criss-crossing, which i's a strong argument fbr better' 
ijitegratinig of systems of education in Jllinois.-35 

Fundaifte^a-lly, Holderman^s plkh 'ektends to all educational ' 
level^ in -.the state, tes convnon market concept of ' • 




.e/ucation was justified, in respect to the'^New York, 'Missouri 
, and Minnesota systems of higher education however^. 'Holder- 
man's position was interpreted* to support a consortium' " : \ 
arrangenffnt of colleges in the state .(afld was fought" by 
opponents in . the name of . preserving institutiona^'l" identity)..^ 

^ - -Urjder the pl^n, community colleges were to serve the 
interests of edufcatiin o£ tfee greater ' system, i.e., those 
"areas not readily .served by Senior institutions,", " ' ' 

Community colleges shoukl assume greater responsibility 
• , for the delivery o^ services since they are spread ' 

^throughout, th^ St^te in geographical ^r^as not readily ' 
served by senior institutions .^6 - y 

„ Seemingly/ ?he only attefpt to do the kind of cooperation " 
that Holderman had in ^ind was whe'n Sanigamon State Univer- 
sity Xn 1976 proposed' to oMex sbnidr level courses at 
Illinois Cfent^arT^llege.^^ The cooperative arrangement 
llo^s the sei)ior^university-:to offer courses at. W conunu-^ 
^W^college. 'le^ing to a bachelor's de^'ree in a sp^cifiic 
iculur 

e ICCB,,to^/, has come /Out for cooperative programs, 
particularly an vocational areas 

■Dr'. ,Wellmar/stated\that th^ IC^ staff has been working 
. P.t.her^ agencies in^the of educatibn including 

• ^5 S-t^f/"»embers;of the Ilkd^^pis- Board of Higher 
. EduG^tio^i and the Office of/the Superintendent of Public 
instruction- (now -known as "the Office of Education) and 
requested the ICCB, to encoutkg^ the' ICCB staff to 




xvrequested that' the word 
puthorize- and direct" the 
staffs of other state boards 



.continue this work". , Mr. Co 
"enoourage" be changed to 
■ ICCB staff io work with thd _ ^^^^^ 

and ag^cies to develop) joi^nt policy statements on 
, career^<^uc;ation and on de\;el6pmeaVof. cooperative 
agreements, fqr- educational ■F3;-ograma'. 38 ^kj^ • 

Si.gnificantly; the ICQB. 'staff 'found it necessary to work 



with rany dther educational agencies In the .state, because ' 

ail levels of education have been acUve in offering 

technical programs, but at their • ou'n' expense. '• . 

• One cooperative agreement was signed between State 

CoiruTuniry College 6f East' St. Louis, and SIU-Edwardsviile in 

•the field of sanitation technology. The curriculum was ^ 

J.veloped- by a corr.'nittec of 12 faculty, 6 ' from SCC and 6 " 

■ the same meeting, an agricultural 

' "''--y^ progran. for Carl Sandburg College was passed in 

.■"^•'•^ ^""^'^ th.v.^ Spoon River College offers a similar 

program. ' . , - 

^ ■ CoopeVation ^mohg in... tutio.- s • of differing levels 
of educaUoTx ,does require 5ome contractual relationship for 
purposes o£ .^ahir.c; apportionrent clairs to the. ICCB, when-- 
.-V. approp.riay_.. Fox ex^irole, a cooperative agreement was 
sigr.ea between Car 1 ^Sandburg College and Knox, a private, 
s.-r.dll college ir^ the area. ; ^ ' • ' 

Courses wh/ch are applicable to this contract have been 
carefully checked by Dr . G. Rpbert Darnes and the ^ 
; courses are considered , to be the same as or ■ equivalent 
-SnpL''''''^'^??^^ approved courses at Carl Sandburg 
college. College San4burg-students are charged $200 
per d-ourse at Knox -College and Carl Sandburg College 
wx be billed the $200 . The Carl Sandburg^tuden? 
will pay only the regular tuition of $5.00 p^r auarter 
hour to Carol Sandburg College. 40 ^ ' quarter 

Knox College" is to teach^ourses 'fibr' Sandburg, for which 
Sandburg rust pay Knox $200 per st.udcnt per course, accord- 
in..j to the terms bf^ the agreement. Sandburg is- probably 
gurit breaking, ever, r,r losing slightly, and '"Sandburg must 
r-ay for it.r;- ;rec6rd--ko,.pfng,';.The a,grceniPnt does two things: 



* 
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(1) hel{/s to keep Knox College, with its excellent educational 
reputation' afloat and (2) di-aws upon- readily, available 
educational regources , who are committed to teaching Sand- ' 
burg's , curriculum. . ' , 

Of course, Sandburg College could have hired a • 
faculty member from Kfr^on a part-time basis to teach 
courses in the area now goverened by curricula^ cooperation. 

notoriously lowWr than the salaries 
paid to the regular sliaf f . gu't hiring part-time faculty 
"in this instanrce could not help- Knox • College --in its bid to 
eAist. as a private four-year college. 

Also in apparent conflict with' cooperation among' 
cxjileges and even high, schools in a particular area is the 
charge-back mechanism. If a community college does not 
offer a program on its campus, the students of the district- 
can transfer to another community college. The community 
college offering the program can collect vocational flat 
rate monies from the state by including the transfer 
students, in its enrollment claims. This charge-badk> 
m-^chanism makes cooperation among colleges, high schools," 
and the' community college in an area less likely, since the ■ 
community college may send its students to some other 
community-coll,ege' offering the program it does not have.\^^ 
Only 3 community colleges did not -participate in the charge- 
backs program, i.e., receive money from the state through 
this program, for FY ,1974.^1 
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• • Ta-j; , .-to plan-, . c:. enphasizo \he need -for 
• • ■ •■ ••/ the Lo.-^!:d.3 have n6't proceeded on" some 

r- . '<j i.Ti:;-; - i.c..:t ccjpGration anong iasci tutions in a' 
'i.;o/j:apMCaI r.-v'ior. and to reduce or elimina-te unnecessary 
- dupi : Cation . • 

I&sue 4: Fragndntation - of the System 
This issue pertains fb ICCa governance. The ICCB ha 
encountered difficulties In attempting to coordinate the ' 
activities of the gtate • s , public comfnunity cplJeges. There 
.are several areas of difficulty,, and these will be enum- 
erated below. ' ' 

^' Obtaining Opinions from the State's Atto rney 

Typically, the ICCB, WhicT^ will receive a request from some 

colloge for a ruling by the Attorney General, will not send 

it on,- but will assign the Board's counsel, Mr. Zeglis, the 

tank of offering his ideas -concerning the particular 'matter . 

Should the Attorney General render an opinion implying an 

interpretation of . the Constitution of 4Sl State, the inter- 

preLation probably would have the effect of law; and t^ie 

y ■ ' ■ 

ICCB nay want to avoid the possibility of "takir^g orders'.' 

from the legal department of state government. In any\case, 
the colleges approach their board of imm.ediate jurisdictioA 
witn constitutional matters that the board counsel renders 
his opinion upon, desp/ite the" desir.e of thes<? colleges to/ 
get a state ruling. ^ . • - ■ 
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^ When Mr. Shabat wished a ruling from the Attorney ■ . 
General concerning indebtedness of community colleges,' the 
Board refused to recommead the legal .issue for the Attorney 
'General's consideration.^^ On the other- hand, the ICCB ' s 
-attorney has been involved in a continuing North §hore 
•Community College district dispute that spille'^nto the- , 
• courts. 

' 

Mr. Fowle [Board member] stated he had' attended the ■• 
North Shore hearing which was quite lengthy and emotioffT' 
■ m part. Several months ago a "Top Flight Committee"/ 
recommended unanimously that a' new district be creaWd ' 
m the North Shore area ... ^ ■ " . , " , 
Mr. Fowle made a motion, seconded°by Mrs/N^yhart, tc« 
^ amend the ICCB staff recommendation so as. to reaffirm ' 

the ICCB decision of -December 1973, tq. create a new 
■community college district in the North area 43. " . 

•» 

Nej^t month, Mr. Zeglis reviewed the l^w and' the Constitu^tiori 
and claimed that backdoor referendums, by which the citizens 
can vote upon a community colieg^ .-dis fcrict , are not appli- 
cable to Establishing a new district'; and the. Board quickly, 
acted to. quash a petition from residents for a b'ac1c(3oor' r 
referendum. An Evan ston' civic gr6up went to. court. The . ' 
defendants, the ICCB ,' submitted a' memoran?3um defending their 



view. 



The interpretation [of the state Consul tut ion] urged- by 
the Plaintiff 's- IS that that section [Ch . 122 , :i 11 !• Rev 
J^^^i' '-^^ ' terms,' permits ahdirequires 

t.he holding of a sdrcalled -^'back-door- referendum" , upon 
the filirtg of proper petit;Ldn9, into the question of." 
creating of a new- community college district It is 
the Defendants' position that .that section contains^-no'" ' 
provision for referendum in the event of the creation ■ " 
-of a new district and that the referendum' provisions 
apply only to the annexation of nbn-dis.trict territory 
to existing community college, districts . ^ 4 
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• SB1188,^ the law in question, was interpreted by Board 

counsel to permit the.^creation of new districts without 

prospect of plebiscite. ..In . the. argument of the ICCb', appeal-, 

to ,a s.trict' interpretation of , the law was urged. When the 

Governor had appended the back-ddor- referendum provisic^' to 

SB11S8, it was asserted, -he 'was thinking primarily ak/out 

t .... 
annexation. "' . . 

_ The, provision- akded by the Governor must be strictl" 
construed, since it is derogation of the original ' ' v 

intent of the General Assembly, which, of cofirseTiTIi ^ 

^.J . to permit no. referenda in the implementation of its 

mandate that every parcel of th^ state be placed in a 
aistrict either by annexation or creation of a new 
• district , . 

* • 1 ' « 

' ' I 

The judge ruled in favor of the plaintiff, William E. 
Spaulding; "et al. if .the. .local, citizenry do not want a 
college, no pressure ,. to circumvent" their wishes can be 
appl.ied, the court apparently affirmed. 

"B • " ICCB Districting - • • . . '^^ 

'While the ICCB has steadily .encouraged. local citizenry 

• t6 establish a community , college . in th,eir area or join an 

• existing district, it has not been , successful in districting 
about 10% of the" stafe, particularly where university senti- 

. ment runs vefy-.hidrh. In 44 "recent' -annexation elections he^d 

"over two year "period, ,oniy;2 , resulted in territory'. 
^ annexation. Primary reason _ for failure was the taxation 
. issue, according ^to" the ICCB staff report. 

Where the primary issUe .was one of taxation, the results 
^ero overwnelmihgly against anne>iation with very Sw 
e-:Rceptxons (L'ake Forest to Lake County /CC/— 4 4.2% "ves"- 
. Normal to Iliinois Central-ae . 5% . ^y-es " ; Bioomington'^^o ' 

•• . ■ • rr. ' 



' ^ Illinois Central— 25. 3% "yes " ; Lawrenceville to Illinois 
Eastern — 23.3% "yes"). 46 

A nondistrict is charged for e^ch student thafc attends sorae 
community college elsewhere, but nondistrict citizenry are 
not paying for construction or ^uilding maintenance that is 
borne through local taxation of a district. 

C. ICCB as . Ombudsman for the Local Colleges 
~ — — 

The Council of Presidents are urging the ICCB ^to be 
-more assertive on their behalf. They feel out-voiced on th 
IBHE' because only one of their kind sits there. In a 
'document entitled, "The Illinois Community College Board: 
^.AdvocatG/Ombudsman, " written by Dr. Poorman'^'^, the followin 
facts are cited as indicators for greater assertiveness on 
behalf of the colleges: 

1. A community college is experiencing pressure from the 
CDB (Capital Development Board in charge' of approving build 
ing construction plans') to accept a^building, which the 
local board has been advised is not satisfactory. 
2'. One college cannot hire a partiTcular teacher because he 
is -denied certification l?y the department of Registration 
and Education "on a techji-icality • " 

3. A. oomfaunity college^is experiencing construction delays 
due to the CD3, • * ' - . 

The Presidents contended that the ICCB has not don^ enough 
to affect the IBHE's policy decisions on public service 
programs and did^not, on behalf, of 'the community colleges. 
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seek inclusion into a "statewide consortium for nontradi- 
tional and cooperative programs," initiated by the IBHE. 

The Presidents lack confidence in the ICCB to further 
their iritarests. 

Our coirraunity colleges need an ontoudsman to investiqate 
complaints and to" help them through the sometime maze 
legal, financial and other entanglements which are 
part of state coordination. The Community C6llege 
Board IS ,the only agency that can properly undertake . 
that assignment . '^o • ' 

The matter is grave in the view of the college Presidents^ 
who have not heretofore taken this dramatic approach. The 
Board responded that "advocacy dbes not have to always be ' ' 
expressed overtly.' During these last ten years of the 
, developing Illinois public ^community college system, 
coordination within the system of Illinois comity colleges 
and between the colleges and the various State agencies has 
occupied a greatpartof thelCCB staff's time.^^ 



D. Revolving Local Disputes ^ 

In an obvious effort t^ kee^p the peace, the, Bpard 
will mediate when there is polarization of public opinion 
over local college issues. It decides in favor of what will 
keep the system together. Evidence for thinking the Board • ' 
•tries to maintain local harmony is drawn from such occurrences 
as the disput^over a permanent location for Oakton Commu- 
nity College, District #535. In December, 1971, the Board 
had approved a cemetery location for Oakton. The college 
was renting a plant converted into classroom buildings for " 



r " 



several years, and a^Ken'ewal^4ea-se for'^'^nother teiT^years was 

perritted in May^/ 1972 by Board action. Then, 

Mr. Sanders moved and Mr. Karlbck seconded the tnoti'on 
that the Illinois Junior College Board withdraw approval- 
on the "proposed site at Maryhill Cemetery for Oak ton 
CorraT.unity College, District if535, in the best interest ^ 
oi the junior college progran. 50 

Vn^^ Board was yielding to local pressures that another site 

c.aosen. in March, 1974 , the Board approved a new site by 

trie Des Plaines River. After two years -.of looking in the 

interim, the Oakt-on administration had finally located 

another site. In approving the location, the Board ~ 

considered significant factors > > 

The ^pard was aware of the many frustrating pa^# attempts 
to acquire a site for the permanent Oakton campus. The 
proposed site may not be ideal in terms of location and 
soil conditions, but does appear to be the best possible - 
Site at this time. \ 

The Board expressed concern about locations of ' permanent 
campuses in near _ proximity to one another ... ' . j 

The Boar<? again expressed concern ' as- to (1) access ftom ' 
Gold Road through the Forest Preserve, or ^ome alternate 
ar-coS's; (2) how this miyb.t relate to a second site at- 
iiarper College and in the ^Jorth Shore area, and (3) the 
p^'rchasc price. > - 

■:-!0 site chosen is unusually close to. another college's 
planr.oa extension campus; and is on the edge of its own 
district. Nevertheless," the Board wen t ' along with the local 
in^^titution, recognizing "many frustrating past attempts to 
acquire a site."- Moreover, the Oakton board, could document 
that it had complied with the iCCB's request to seek wide- 
spread local support for the site before coming ^ before the 
Boa rd , ' r ^ 
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[^he site selection 

£<5:^rd .of 

dis<5li^oiv>^^^^^ OaJ^iion 
college advisox'y groups 
cbrnmunity meetings, .disc 
Cussion with CDB- staff/ 




ials, 



many technical 
consulting' groups. ^ The Oak ton board held* many meetings 
and discussions with community groups^ on the prjoposed 
requested site according to the previous request of the^ 
Illinois Community College Board, 52 , « * ' ^ 

While the^site me t^ local approval, the issue of locating the 

College >as' resolved at -the ri^k of raiding problems for 



students vho. must '<?oitSnute'' arc ross the district and for - • 
buil^^ifng ^pn^|-r^9^ioA;. £pr the system of community 
cojjteges. - f- ^ " . 

. >^ 

E.^ ' An, Older Systefn. in the State 

I Bef org the. advent of the ICCB, the Chicago City 
Colleges af some ^6^' or .7 colJLeges were admi riister^ed by a • 
central agency, the .Chancellor's office. ^That structure is . 
still in^ asage,' so that in ac^di tion^ to the Presidents of - 
the^^City Cplleges of Chicago, ^here is a Chancellor.v ^His 
of fice^ffeceivSs the funds ear-jnarked for the- local colleqes ' 
in Chicago, 'an this way, the Chicago system of community 
colleges has been retained as^a sort of system within .a ' 
system. ' ^ ' ^ * , ' 

Mr. Shabat, the Chancellor usually attends IBHE 
meetings to defend the City's system of college.s. Thus', the!^,. 
IBHE minutes ''record' upon one occasion the, existence of a 



Chicago- system. 



.1, ••• 



Dr. Wagner noted that the tuit ion ' charge proposed for 
the City Colleges will be $120 for full-time students 

- r > 



as compared to a mean tuition charge by other community 
cQl'leges of approximately $280,^^ 

■» 

Ind^d, the City Colleges 'appear "as a system^of colleges. A 
special appropriation was permitted by the ICCB for a City 
Colleges wage increase. The topic before the ICCB "Request 
by City Colleges of Chicago for Reimburseihent for Prevailing 
Wage' Rates Paid in FY 73"^'^ indicates that the system may 
4^d .between direct contact of the ICCB with the Iog^^ ' " 
colleges, under the Chancellor's supervision. Requests from 
these colleges are .chanelled through the Chancellor's office. 

Then too, appropriations are paid to the systp, not 
^e^oh. college. The City Colleges of 180 N. Michigan, Chicago 
Me£;eive approximately 55% of tfie state's budgeting -for 

\ * 

disadvantagea students and take the major share of Flat 

Rate -grants, to be apportioned by this office through its 
55 

ovn system. ' ' . | , 

A common thread which runs through the- various -topics 
under this heading is the disruptive quality of the factors 
themselves, which may not only be undermining the power of • 
the iCCB.ljDut tending toward fragmentation . | That is to say, 
-becaus^-Aiatters of local import are spilling lOver into the 
courts because' the colleges are experiencing frustration 
in working with the many statg agencies, because the system 
contains yet another system, because the ICCB cannot achieve 
full districting, and Because local factions may be settling 
local issue^ politically, there is evidense for thinking 
that the, ICCB has difficulty in keeping the system unified. 
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Issue%t Articulation 



Pursuant to the^law, the ICCB sta£f has~^s^ht 
university acbept^nce of Community college education, so ' ' 
that students may f reelyVransf^r among institutions of 
postsecor^dary educatf^SiTiriv IlJLinois . The B pard has coirtej^to 
realize the importance of an-ticul^at^ng^ at the discipline or 
subject matter level . ^V_LKSre over, it now recognizes that 
transfer with no loss of credit is a go^l not on^Y wi^lv. 
respect to community college to university, but coi^Ju|iity 
college to commiinity college. ' 

The Board was operating under an articulation compact ' 
that said, in essence, .any community college grad with an 
Associate's Degree attained junior status at the university. * 
« The university departme»ts could then determine whether to 

> 

admit the junior as a major by evaluating freshman dnd 
sophomore courses the jtudent had taken in the field. In an 
apparent effort to assure that lower division courses are 
not to be simply counted as "electives," or fulfilling 
- general education requirements, but ' can- qual if y the student 
for admittance intyo a specific department, another articula- 
tion compact h^s been formulated. An Ad Hoc Associate ~ 
Degree Cpirjnittee of the ICCB first drafted a new baccalaur- 
eate articulation compact that has bfeen subsequently revised 
by institutional representatives from two and four y6ar 
colleges in public education. , TJje latter draft affirms -the 

right of each student to legitimately claim entry -to an upper 
* 

level program on the basis of what the student has accomplished 
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the' first two years^of college Vin^t ruction , proved an^ong 
other thjngs "that the transferring :st;,dent plans^^tp major 
or to ^ecialize in an area of \tudy in which he or she has 
completed recommended lower division courses in the intended 
.major or area of specialization. ^^^^^^^ 

co^unity college .ust also apply only ^baccalaureate" courses 
in establishing his claim, ^or admittance to a department and" 
^ must show he^s ta^en 36 semester hours in general education 
. ^ , whether or A these are " altogether required by the univ^^- 

sity for ^ baccalaureate degree^ 

-This nej^ compact, if adopted, may be found- to ^'ontaift^ 
insurmountable difficulties, since it spe'^ifies virtually 
all that the student should take his first twoVars' of ^ 
college. He must not count- any vocationally oriented 
courses for his A. A. degree from the community college, for 
example. The student must take over half his courses from ^ 
the so-calle'd liberal arts- curricula, even though the ' 
baccalaureate degree for which he seeks from 'a particulat 
,^ university may require far less of thiir native students, in. 
general education courses. 'Furthermore, the s'tudent must 
not Chang, his program major lest the univers ity- to Which-he 
intends to transfer consider that he has f^!ed to meet the 
conditions fot automatic junior class standing, which the ' ' 
compact guarantees. 

No compact ta date'has eliminated the favored^ n6sition 
of the native student. Some universities require. that a' 
transfer student possess a certain ^rade point average. ' * 
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.Private universities can -opt f.or qualifying general exams^ 

e.g., in the fields, of nia't-i|^ati^cs and English, as a condi- 
^ti<5n for admittance.^" So, ,the^ICCg,,fe^<!iot been able to' ' 
)ring about free transf^^^ graduates pf the cornrtiuriity 
college system through articulation, althougfi the Board ' 
recognizes this aspect pf the" articulation problem.— ' 

. Course Articulation, among faculty is proce'edin^ here 
and there, but not syste^s^j^^iCa^]^^ zri most vocational ' 
^^^^^•^^j^^S-SS-r-fiiere appears little' articulating, 'despite 
< the fact that- stata ion ivef si tie's are offering caps€one 
programs. An acceptable transfer arrangement was reported 

in agriculture, however, by Dr. G. Robert Darrtes of the 
5 8 

Board staff. in the academic'^ fields , t'he^ICGB staff have- 
encouraged articulation meetings for mathematicians, phi;- 
osopher-s, English and artj^structors; 'These are . attended 
by faculty of two-year>fnd four-year public colleges in the 
particular dls^x^X^'BT^he objecis of the meetings is to 
identify courses acceptable for offering at" an introductory. 
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or community college level, .that bi^virinXe'bf: this , will 

^59 - ■ ' 



count toward a major irt-fehS^fi eld. 

Yet^.-a---t3iicipline causing the. ICCB^coneern during .the • 
study was business. Apparently,' senior TiTstbtu-tiacLS ' 
' departments of ^juSinS'ss' are m"ovj.ng s ophomorg^^^^^^^mrs'e s 
to junior standingly t her e"HyDg^e*S3ingt heir being\offered . 
at community cplOg^ger^Wer .the Board's current policy that • 
junior^^^lg^^S-t. courses not be .offered by the 'community ' col leger^ 
. Moreover, senior schools may not be readily accgpting^^ " 
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business courses their faculty-are claiming to be' upper 

divis'ion. The problem fiir^'was cited in the Board minutes 

pt September ,'TT72» . ' ' ' ' ' ' 

^ Nuiperaus^ cTompl^in'ts had been received from junior college 
' faculty and 'administrators on difficulties that developed 
in recent years regarx3,ing articulation on business. ^ 
administration and accounting courses-.^O ^ 

. A* mee.<t;ing between representatives of two-year colleges and 
those from four-^year institutions together with staff members 
from the IJCB and the IBHE was then authorized. And_iii_L9H^4-r 
an articulation planning committee in' business administration 
composed of deans or department heads at the various- 
institutions of the^jjt^t^^^ok plac6. The'lCCB received 
fiFom this committee -a dismal_forecast • 

The Board received the report that the Business Articu- 
latioxi Committee did"" not "believe that a statewide 
articulation conference should be planned at' this time^^ 
because ®.f diverse views between the community colle'ge 
and senior . college personnel. - The . committee did not 
believe that this problem can be solved* voluntarily or 
by an articulation conference ... 

Mr. Hale made a motion, seconded by Mr. Glade, .to . . *' 
instruct the ICCB staff to seek other means of resolving 
articulation problems in business 'and report to the ICCB 
as soon as* possible. 61 

As of July,, 1975, little-had been achieved. The implications 
of the failure to articulate in this important subject area 
may lead to heightened tensions- between "univQrsitles a-nfi 
community colleges; 'Other subject areas— could follow^ suit. - 
For example, 4 four-year college could restrict any fu^rther » , 
course additions to upper division while slowly phasing out 
--:-7rnahy lower division courses, lE this process cont^inued, t-he 
universities could effectively prevent -CGjnmunity colleges ' • 
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from offering, any oth^ courses th'an mere introduction 
sections, whether or not these colleges have competent - 
faculty to' teach more advanced cpursework. At issue, really, 
is the respect faculty have for' each other at different 
levels of instruction in postsecondary educqttion. The l-aw 
requires that the ICCB shoulder the responsibility p-f 
bringing about articulation aftd the c^spect aino;xg faculty 
implied therein. ^ . " ^ ^ ^ 

On the other hand, ICCB staff have argued that 
•discipline articulation involving high sch'OQl teachers is a 
local college matter. Hence, the ICCB is doing little to. 
encourage the melding of the community college programs w>eh 
those of the high schools; - \^ 

. Categorizing the Problem Area^ within , 
Control and Coordination 7^ 

In regard to the factors of control and coor^l^^^p^i , 
the issues presented a^ov e die dissucLe d UrGo^he followip^' 
areas: ^ - . ■ ^ ' 



Issue 



Area of control/cpordinat ion 
where 'issue- exists 



1 . Financing 

2 - Loca^ autonomy 




cation 



. . Control: Apportionment . 

Control: Cpnatruction 'requests , 
■ Coordination : .planning ^ 

Control: Accountability^' * ^. • 
Control:. Apportionment 
Coordination: Planning • ^ * 

Coordination: Local governartce - 

— Gojvtroi: Regulating growth 

Control: New ^prograins^ 
. Coordination: Planning • ' 

Coordination: Using local iresource^ 
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(Continued) 
Issue 



4 . Fragraentatioh / 



i^rea of contrpl/coordination 
Vhere is au^; exists ' .. ' 

Control: ^ Local disputes he^afing / 
Control: Apportionment ^ 
Coordination: Planning ' 
Coordination: Local governance 
Coordination: ^Using local resources . 
Cooij^irTation: t)is semination of local 
college explanations • 



5, Articulation . \^ 



Control: Nej5^' programs 



£S£^-eY^ry ^ig^ue but #5, Articulation I^he /coorc^ihation 
function is^ brotightr up. While 6 of .:;fc1i'e 10 factors of Q^^^^ol 




dination 



are seen to contain the is.sue(s)/ every area of 

is^ fecund to contain some issue . And, about as man,y tim^s is 
an area- of coordination identified as containing an issue 
as a factor' of control; This f inding, , viz that all areas 

^ coordination are affected wl>en issues exist, suggests the 

♦ - , - ' ' (it 

hypothesis that a system .is fundamentally -evaluated on its 

ability to handle coordinating ti^sks.- In other words, 

~. ~ — 

contr^o]. "must" be for the sake of coord inat,ion. ' If this 

hypothesis is accepted as a working assumption./ it will 

account .for the, p^osi Lion -of Berdahl and others whi^rh savs 

' ' ' ' \ ^ / • ^ 

that slowly greater , control is being exerted upon, ani 

educational system! Such control may -be necessary for'" 

greater coordination; i.e., as the fneans^ to resolvfe c^oxdi- 

naming dif ficul^^^s . ' ♦ 



4-: 
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FOOTNOTES 

s 

1. IBHE Bpard Mnuites, February , - 1^)7 3 ; jpp. 19-20. Here^ 
aftei;, the phrase '^Board Minutes" is omitted. Specific 
dates of nfeetings are not 'given in this study. 

2. That the ICCB initially requests a greater amount than 
ecojnm^nded by the IBHE seems dubious. This author suspects 

that when money proves insuf fllcient for "the community - 
•colleges to cari^y.on,' the^ ICCB at that juncture asks for a 
deficiency appropriation. . ^.--^ ' 

3. ' i'Priotity Needs Statement for f| 1974 Junior College 
Operating Budget^equest , " (appended to April,* 1973 minutes), 
pi 2 . ' . 

4. ' 'Ibid. ' • * 
s: Ibid.' ' ' 

6. Dafea from- ICCB attachment "Proposed" FY 1976 Operational 
Budget Request, " October, 19' 

■7; IBHE, MarcJh, 197^.<^ ^JS^^Agenda Item'^ #9., 
8...^CCTB, NovejHb^, 1970 , ; 

9. ,ICCB, -January, 1971, p. 7. 

10. ICCB, May, 1974, p. 17. 

11. IBHE, December, 1970, p. 24. 

12. ' ICGB Appendix B: "Proposal on establishment "ot 
community college finan^se advisory committee" (appended to 
February,' 1974)^. "'v . 



V 



13. ^ The members of this committee are listed in'the Appendi 
to the ICCB minutes, February, 197 4. 

14. ICCB, ''Community college financing outline of topics 
for discussion" (appended to July, 1974), p. 44 of the 
minutes and related materials. 

15. ICCB, December,, 1974 > p. 29. ' • 

16 . Ibid . 

17. IBHE Committee ^jo Study Public Community College 
Financing, "Proposed Committed Report on Financing Public 
Community Colleges,." March> 1975, p. 50. / ^ 

18. Two page letter from Dr^^orman to Dr. Wellman .(^ated 
July 9th, 1975. . \ 

19. ICC^ July, 1975. Membership would be extended to the 
Presidents on these working committees. 

20. Letter from Dr. Poorman 

21. Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission (Mark Chadwin, 
Director) , T he Illibqis Publbs^Junior College System (Spring- 
field: Economic and Fiscal ^Commi'ssion, 1973). 

22. "ICCB Responses, ""Upended to February, 1975 ICCB 
minutes , p . 9 . ' ^ 

23. Informati'on about the stance taken by some colleges 
was supplied hy Dr. Wellman at an Illinois Faculty A^socia-- 
tion meeting, November, 19 75 in downtown Chicago. 

24. Chadwin Report, p. 64. 

25. -Information from "O^p^ating Finance Report for Illinois 
Public ^CTommunity Colleges fot 1974-1975" by the Illinois 
Community College Board, pp. ^7 ff. 

< r ^ 
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" appended to April, 1974 



26. ICCB, April, 1975, p. 8. 

27. ICCB; "Petition to annex . 
p. 3 . 

28. IBHE, March, 1974, p. 27. 

29. IBHE, May, 1974, p. 56. 

30. ICCB, Appendix A: "Position Paper on concerns of 
community education," November, 197 4. 

31. IBH£j_^^Jun^^ p6. 
3-2. Ibid. 

, J ^ ..„.,,. . ^ programs 



33. ICCB, Appendix B: "Guidelines on cooper 
and cooperative agreements," May, 1973; updated in 1975. 

34. ""rTXHTrFeSruary , 1975, p. ll.^ ' 

35. IBHE, May, 1971, p. 295." 

36. Ibid. , p. 119. 

meeting ofXTune, 



37. This matter was discussed at the 

1975 and at that: time the IBHE staff was aslcb^ by board 
meipJ^ers to formulate a policy statement. Some board mem- 
bers expressed initial dismay over it, e.g.; Mr. ^Vbegg. 

38. ICCB, October, .19^3, p. 5. 

39. ICCB, Junp, 1974. . , ■ 

40. ICCB, December, 1974, p. 7^ 

.41. Information f roih«^"Operating Financ,e Report for Illihqia 

\ — 
Publicnrommunity Colleges for 1974-1975." 

^\ ' ♦ \ 

42. ICCB, September, 1974. \ 

\ ' \ 

43., ICCB, JuneXl974, p. 23. \ " « 

44. ICCB, "Memorai^dum in suppottVf defendants' motion for 

.umir.ary judgment," ap^^nded to October, 1974 minutes, p. 60. 
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45. Ibid . , p. 63 . 

46. ICCB, Appendix C: "Status of "^eti tionsNEor referenda ' 
under 'SB 1188 ,'" appended to October , \974 , p. 46. 
47* ICCB, Appendix C: "The Illinois Community College 
Board: Advocate/Ombudsman/' appended to November, 1974, p. 2. 
4X. Ibid . 

49, \lCCB, Appendix A: "ICCB role of advocacy* and orriuds-- 
manship\ , appended to February, 19 75 , p. 36 

50. ICCB,\Februa""ry7'T;972-; v. 14. 

V 

51- ICCB, Mart^h, 1974, pp. 16-17. 

52. Ibid 

53. IBHE, March, 19>4, p. 62. 
^54. ICCB, July, 1973, p\ 10.* 

55, Of course, the City College system serves many ipore 
students. But it should be remembered that the Chancellor's 
Office can distrib.ute funds to the member colleges as it 
sees fit — money granted the system on the basis ojE enroll- 
ments at particular colleges becomes the "property" of the 
system, not any one college. * 

56. In this study, "discipline" and "subject matter" are - 
ised interchangeably. > ^ : ' 

"Baccalaureate Articulation Compa^c\ " November 5, 1975 
updated version, adopted by institutional representatives 
from two and four year institutions. 

58. Dr. Darnes' speech to the Illinois T^k Force -for 
Philosophy Articulation, Springfield, September, 1974. 
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59. V University departments appear to be setting their own 
requirements for general education courses and ' instruction 
in the particular discipline for the first two-years of 
college. See Southern Illinois University's Counseling ' 
Catalogue as an example of the degree to which a department 
can specify lower division training for its majors. 

60. ICCB, September, 1972 , p^. 5. 

61. ICCB, February, 1975> p. 10. \ 
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GOVERNANCE ISSUES IN POLITICS 



This study implies- the predictioa .that if there is ^ 
\some governance issue, i.e., a ' rex:ua:ring problem which the^ 
Boards are unable to solve, it is' likely tcr be present in a 
political arena. In order to determine whether this is so, 
legislative record^ were examined,. an interview with the 
liaison between the Governor and the* Boards wa\ arranged; 

• ■ ■ . . ' - ^' \ • ■ 

and a questionnaire was mailed to legislators seWing on 
**^ucationally-r^ated committees^ bid the politici^ans. have ^: 
somethxag^ eo^-^ay about the issues? ' ' • \ ^ 

Nethodolb^gy^for Det^earmining * ' • 

Legislative transcripts of 6±ils p^ii^taining to 
community colleges in the House were perused -for^~ 9 72^ • 
the Senate,* for 1973/ becau^ these, re co5:ds were readily 
Wailable. Typewritten transcripts of the legislature \/ere 
be\ng made, but as of the summer, 1975, only the abbve 
recoMs were completed. Keeping fts^scripts of the 



AssembiV discussions, becai^^ ^eq^^ement upon tfe- adoption 
of tlje 1970 state Constitution. Oit^' those bills which the 
ICCB had taken a position on were tracked, so as to cut 
down the number of transcripts that would be examined^ If 
the transcripts contained some stand on ^ issue of sta^ 



\ 



bo^rd governance, in those .bills -introduced into the one 
cbambet or the other, it * was , noted . • ' ' ^ 

. Als'o, a questionnaire was .devised, which asked the^ 
respondent to identi f j//h^^6nGerrvi ^in the areas of* * ' 

governance-'identifi^d/in ;the^ Carnegie Cornini>^ on. Report .and 
used as ■coordin;atibn and control variatrles' in- .tJil^.research, 
Additional respi^^^ser items wer^-^'aimeO. at prompting the^"^'/ 
^re^onden^t^to tiis^rlosQ arty^ sfcan!d*'he'^Hiay ,have on 'what this ' 
Bt:udy has i4ei>tif i.e^ r -'jtVe ' • 

ma^'€Ld\ tbi -members gjE eifcher/'the Ho^iis^ or " 

add- tK^' members vof.Qithet'"'^ - 

. , . ^ ... ..... 



p6imL^L\.^^^-\J. .?i(Vhich h^ndle.s/coi&jgryinity / 




anothers;^. legi 
^xplain their tho\ig^ 
largely becau 
questionnaire 
legislative record3 
Additionally 
of t;he Governor's 0 

was aYrangec/. The 

\ / 

stimuiifs to iden 
governance is 



i(^.^J^^Q^}^s^,l t h^y ^ a re, 
^ J' * 

cdmpTeted, but 
mail or phone to 
iling was attempted,' 
imal ancTthe 
with d^ta from' 

r. S4:even Teichner 
son with the Boards, 
nnaire was* used as a 
wareness of'x any 
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It is 'to be observ(^that the rnethodblogy' eni^loyed 
does not capture .fehe informal di^cJussTohs which t^ranspire 
betweefi .s^aff persojinel of the boards and the legislators. 
Dr. Bernie Waren of the IBHE and^Dr. Richard Fox of the 
ICCB serve as legislative liaison for theii'^ boa^rds More- ^ 
over. Committees of the Assembly bodies do not. keep minutes 
for* pu6lic record, if they keep- t'hem at all. ik>, the 
methodology cannot hope capturfe the .po^^aT^ical bargaining^ 
that goes inside and outside of coitnjiiir^^e ^heari and 
between the boards and the Ifegisl^^Je/ The po^nt to the 
follov/ing analysis i^ ;vto uncover eve^ a fraction of the - 
'impottant disdission, and to find, if possible, the presence 
rrjmg problems among legislators "at iVrge , 'V i.e., 
rn op^n and public forum. ... 




The^ Po liticians.' Perceptions 

I — : \ -f . ' 1 

tfi respect, to responding to, the questioniiaire , . 
^slaters 'expre'sse4^m^or -concern over budget items, 
construction in^tjTe future, and using local resources ■ - 

J . 3'-^ ■. t ' . \ ^- 

elf fectivel/. Minor concern was expressed on it^ms of local 
-governance and integratintf community copr^^s. with univer-'. 
sities.^ Analysis of the- item re^ptSnses reveal that these 
legislators, are concerned in areas .where the issues of 
financing -community colleges, duplication of 'programs ,:<^nd 
local auton6my ar^ .to be found, v 

Furth^ mdicration that 'le^s\ators are aware of these 



tf 



particular problems comes, from their/ s tatements , \i^hich were 
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"codqd in terms of^4=ve"7g^vernance issues. Coj:i£e^ning d^pri- 
oaX^±ox}^ for i n s t an c e^^^j^^t^egi s 1 at or s^^felJL,,— — 





that community colleges are S'lmilar to proprietary ' schools. 
0'n the othe^^te-Hn^Trecognizing the overlapping of programs 

sen commainity coll^eges and four-year colleges, two 
legislators argued for greater cooperation. Representative 
Gv^Di^er (Re^ubtrcanlTappeared to relate the dupli"c 
.issue to the financing questio^. She su^ge;^^d that in the 
future the state boards should mo^^'^^owar cooper- 
ation with state-wide fed^^tion of independent colleges and 
universities rath^ than massive investment in new buildings 
Senator Haj^rl^ Fav/el 1 "rRepublican) contended that univer^i- 
^ie^^nd community_co lieges should coordiriate_their programs 
becaAi|e:;^rlie^latter are serving a^.^>e^Tae&-which other\^ise 



could not attend institui 



fs^ of higher education • 



[Communityps^irl^ges are}, in short, more concern:ed v/ith 
helping^^he students and community than are o^t morfe 
tr-adKional private and public higher educational 
institutions. I think, therefore, t\\at the state boards 
should recognize this ^and attempt fed coordinate our 
community colleges wi€h our 4 year ins titutionsM:^ the 
utmost . ^ ^ 

Discerning ^that the cornmunity col^leges offer opportunity in 
higher education to those pth^iwise not in position to"^ 
attend and identifying community colleges with their voca- 
tipnal programs are two approaches to the duplication 
problem, and feig/if icantj4t.,^^3:e|i^ators appear to be taking 



one or the/o 



stand; 

Governor is .awar'e of the duplication issue, too. 
-ichner observed an extensive - overlapping/of curricula / 



/ 



/ 



among all insiua:,u±iuDas of J^arning from th^Jiigir^h&ols 
through university lev ^. H^^^^^^ ed-tCL^gue for a 
dichotomv^ctf-e^uH^S^rv^l experience betweert^thfe community 

the .four-year/S(a.Uege. "I can eavision -'that • ' 
a person wanting a baccalaureate degree would not ^ant to 
go tQ a community^ College. " NQiing-th^t universities, like 
-Southern Illino;Ls University, Edwardsyille, ' must find ways 
-to. fill their dormitories, ■ ahd^ contending that as the 
universities att^pt to attract students- to the far-away 



campuses-^^'he^said that the enroUjTte3>t^ cdli^ges 



in the b acc a laureaie^'^agia^y -deeUnfe sharply. He apparently 
thotigHt of comniunity cglleges as vocational^irxstiiutions^ for 
he claimed that the^bbards reflect ""upon the declining, birth 
rate and future community neefls'of tl)e educational prpduct ' 
tcommuni^fey^ col leges] offer, — \ 



Yet Teicl 



s "resjponses showed a cohcern- over . 



financing community c^/leges. He urged budgetary an^'f Isbal' 
economies of scale be employed in, education based on cDs'tg 
to educatte. a student. • 



Thus, there_i^s_indication with respect to the legis- 
lators and the Governor that thrTsslie-Gf^diipli_aatipn is 
tied to that of financing. Why should money be spent dn^ 
community college biiildings and programs when these ^are 
duplicati'ons of already existing institutions? 

The legislative records disclose an attit;ude on the • 

■ 4 

part of the politician to give the community the right to . 
have a coinmunity college, if this is what they want as 




denonstrated through local suppprib^to" the " concept The 
■following is a s-amp-le of comment's . by legislators pertaining 
,-ta three issuW: financing,, duplication , and f ragmen tation, 

~r^^_ lssue ahd Legislator Comrent Pertinent to Issue 



A. The Financijnra Issue • 



Construction indebtedness 'allowanp^ f or the local ■ 

" ^coIIigeT T'^gfen^or- Knuepfer: ^ : •- ^ - - 

- • "^^"^ "... ■ / ■• 

• - Mr, President, Membe.rs '••of the Senate., the' synopsis 

explains very cle.arly v what this bill' does.. It permits 
^.^^''^ioJ^.^ Col leges to issue revenue bonds ^not to exceed 7% • 

^° matur^^ore than 40 years from the 
date of>~a.&Si|ance. 'Sev.efal Junipr Colleges have felt and 
^^::^^Ait^o:.H2^^'"*=^=^-t^e is movijig so, slowly on some of 
Its Duildmg^egrams ^t?rat-;the only way they were going 
to get the facilities they needed w'as to do it thism- ■ 
- selV'es." . ■ — " ' — ■ ■ 



3ptopfiatJt)ns--bill . Sefiator Bruce;' 



iS-, this is the annual appropriation for the operation 
- o-f-t4=ie-jun±67r-ctJlleqeS tm:*tnTcrheiit^t|ie 'State of^ 



junfoi -colleges trt^^Dtrghetk.,^^ 'S 
— ^^ nrl ao GeaaLui Sulth haa jus t/tg l^-meT- 
^-^on"|yT$279 ,0tiCk,0"00".this time,, and .it's a lot •. . 
^smaller amount~:than sOme' o.ther ."[educational] bill 
the' t^Alenrtar ■ " ^ . ' • ' 




The-'Dup-l^^ 



sue 



Des4.gnating-educatiorial;>-facIliti-es already in exjs - 
tgnce as'commuaiVy -colfege ca mpuses. Senator FaWll: • 




Ju^t bpgffly I want to say that Dr." Wellman of the 
-I l^^nois^unior College Board." appe'ared- 'before our "* 
CommitteeV--.4liey had ,rio objecttoris arid 'this lan^uags 
., wnich as set forth in the bill^ only states that the- 
Junior College Board -will tack'e. into consideration -'for 
the-oir.ganiEation o.f a ' juhroj^ollege 'distri,pt of the. 
'possible utlUzatjon. of otherT^^acmti^S which '1 thiiiR 
•does blend info the. ic3ea of J.ntet-go\^«iD!ental cooper- 
ation .° ■ " ■ " ^ 



c; .The Fragmentation Issue 



Forced districting^^SBllSS. / ^ Re^. Wa^sh: 

About 9 0% of .the population of thfe state at this time is 
no\^( in a juni6r college district , ' about 10% is not. i But 
the problem is ^that that was about the situation two 
years ago / and it hasn't changed much since then, so 
that t^iere- are-many areas now that are not; there are 
large geog;raphical areas that are itot irf junior college 
districts and ^really shoyld be.? 



Rep. Campbell: 



-r^'have finally^ come^o^ the" concltrs-ion- th.at I^'^ going^-<^ 
support' this legislation and the reason I'm gqing^to 
support it is that wq made'a mstake.when we .firs't set 
up the various junior college' districts in the first 
place: We simply should have set aside 'certain sections 
of the state to equalize the various districts >, and 
these no^-districts certainly are not going, to ybte 
themselves a tax as long as they can^pay these charge- ^ 
ba'cks . . ' . ■'-^ ■ , 



^ Rep. Bradley:- , /' . ' ^' ' . 

I vSee no reason why we should have imposed upon by this 
■G^eral Assembly junior college districts an^ f^ormation / 
ojfjuniof coll'ege districts' when they are not , -needed, 
when the. people have already: spoken and say they^don't 
want * them. '■'■•^ - • - - .' • 



.Additional approprxatlbns for ^the City Colleges of \ 



Chicago'. Sen a tor- Cherry: 



[The City Colleges of Chicago] is fa 
bility-* because of lack of funds "to d 
teachers and *«other personnel. > ♦ This 
sitvaati^on / because we adopted an 'ame 
so that- It's -applicable for only one 
. * the t^x *base so that the^ Chicago Col 
^have- a supplemental \taic rate . " 
to- 'the Chicago City Colleges. . 



ced^with a possi- 
ischarg^. "scime 45 
bill ia a one shot 
ndment repealing it 

year. It, changes 
lego, system can 
It's oniLy applicable 



- Selecting the locjal assessment rate at a le vel, o.f ' 
•» ^ » •<* • • 

he>- City Colleges, of Chicago .. Rep. Scariar^dc 

•Jiouse Bill*- 1856 permits Jun iiyr~Crri±e^e^ 

ucational F.und ,Ra'te and' a Building Ratq cpmmensurate 
wi\th that of. the- City^ of , Chicago . ' This would \ ' 



/ . ' ' 109 * ' ^. ' ' 
affect .only about eight or nine Junior CoITe- 



.* But there ar6 *eight or nine Junior.. Colleges wbcT despl 
ately need this money. 13 

Rep, Scariano: - * , - ' 

Tae safeguards are -there. There is a backdoor refer- 
endum and there is a limitation of three cents per year 
on the ,Educational Fund Rate and "one ' cent on th^ build-^ 
•ing rate. And this is^ just exactly what the City of 
Chicago has. 14 ' ^ ^ 



Summarizing ^ ^ ^ 
In regard to. £fie issues of^^fTnancing coimnun^ity 
colleges; duplication and f ragmentatio;i , the politician - 
appears 'to be taking a' stand, pa[rt*icularly as^ legi-slation 
about community, colleges is'debated. Missing aife_^statements 
pertinent to the issues of local autonomy ^d articulation. 
Thls^^tter fact implies'^ that these i'ssues are not important 
ones^will>^be^rg(ie<f^in the^poli tical' forum.^ 

* . Another>i^y' of summar^ing i-s to say that from a ' \ 
yariety, of soUrdes-r^esta^nhaire^^ and. legislative: 

record — evid^ce has lieen culled- to ve^l^fy th^ faypofchesis of 
the progression theorists ^at- issues ^ the Boards canlvot 
su ccessfully resolve remain politicdi , ^bout^^ which poUttci.ans 
will ^ave^ something' ^o say. ^ ^ . \ 



^OTNOTES - 

- K^ The. que'stionnaire is given iX^pendix C. There were 
questions dealing with the legislator^N^eelings about ^each 
of the areas of coordination and control together with state 
ments of possible solution to any ekisting^obl^n these 
areas .that he could express hi^ feelings on. 

2. "Major concern" = above mean, where a top ,prio^ 
would be equal to 4; "minor concern" = above 1.5 mean but." 
•below 2.5. -For these items, S.D. was 1. or'less. - 

3. Representative g'. Dyer, Republican, 41st District, ' 
Hinsdale, Illinois. Permission .granted f or ' publi shing. / 

4. Senator Harris Fawell, Repu^icart, 41st District, 
Naperville, Illinois.. Permission granted f6r publishing.- 

5. Quoted from this author's nbtes of the- conversation 
with Mr. Teichner in August, 1974 and used by ' permission " 
from Mr. Teici^ner. . . • • 

6. - ST, June 20, 1973, p. 122. ' One cannot say how typical 
this attitude is, though it would account for the'ability " 
oi the ICCB to secure greater appropriations upon occasion. 

7. ST, May 25 , 1973, p. 100. • ' ' , . 

8. House Transcript (HT) , November 10," 1972, p. 5. 

9. Ibid . , :p. 14. ■ . . 

10. ■ Ibid. , p. 8. ' . . , ' ■ , 

" . • . . - » ' / 

11. ST, May 16, t972r^ ^ 
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CFIAPTER SIX 
AvCLOSER LOOK AT THE BOARDS* ACTIONS 

As mentioned in Chapter Three, state board actions 
were catecorized in terms of the functions of control and 
coordination. A 'summary of the results for both the IBHE 
^id the ICOB, are re^corded in Appendix A. .Thereupon the 
resalts were tallied' succinct form and appear in Appen- 
dix 3.\ . ^ • \ ' ■ ■ _ 

Si>\cG the study, was concluded in mid-1975 / so^me 
decision ha<^\to be reached concerning interpreting the data' 
of the first pa^J^t of X975 . The data to be categ6rized 
accgrding to 'year^xtended from 1969 to mid-1975. A decision 
was-made to pre!&erye\;onsis tehcy^i n the .<Jata established- 
through' the years 1969-1^^74. \t found that multiplying ^ 

by 2|the data of the f irst^ half 6^1^?^ did not appear 
disturb;, any co?ifeistent pa^ttefn, in ti;ie (Jata arrived at by 
inspectj.ng the data of the full 'years incUided in the study; 
and so, the appendixes containv projected figures for 1975. 

The Summarizing technique* involved "^ssiWiing freq- 
uency scores to the raw data ..tabulation fox feacnVear per 



'topical or • subtopical heading: 1 — top^c araa discu^ed at 
one or two meetings in the^ year; 2--to\)i>c area diseased at 
three or four meetings; 3--topic area di^^cussW at four or 
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five meetings; and 4 — topic area discussed at more^than six 
meetings. For instance, the topical listing under ^ntrol, 
10-4: "experimental programs or new^units; new degrees; 
CLEP, curricula transfer; program evaluations v\ uniform 
program titles" was brought upvfiVe or six times^at ICCB ' 
meetings for discussion and/or action during 1^74.^ This 

\ - ' \ V. 

particular category, it\is true , -i"^ a " catch-all^ '|or ' 
unusual and different itert^ under ' the general topical 
heading "New campu^^, -^rogii^ms , defini^tion of their scope." 
3y placing items together not -reacfily cai^gorizedl in a • 
heading, an attempt was made. to capture, the topical items 
.w^ithout giving undue\s tatistical weight in thfe smnm'ary, a 
possibility- that can octu^ in summarizing!. ""stray^ Vtems , 
some of which might ta^e a value of "1" if listed s^aratelv 

That IS to -say, a procedure was, devised to lay bare aii\many ^ 

* ■ • ' " \ ' V • ' ' • ' \ \ 

topics as possible but als^o- to clyster the'iA^- in reasonabl 

isnion so that typically no subheac^ing coi\s\sted lOf ^1" \ 

\ • 1 " ' ' \ * ^ ^ 

scoXes for each yeaf. 



The Boards' Levels of poor dination\ ^nd Cc^ro 1 



Tak'ing the data of 19^9; as a base I'eV^l 

.tidafd., it seems th&± . 




)6rdi- 



\ 



\ 



its number. of topi<sfe regaMding 



|s not.' Assuming that\ the 



^ff^rt to i^oyern the syd'teirty a|^c 



lat the 



exejdisirK 



\jjji'a|\i^ upon ^he colleqds. ^See 
a/jis ah\ 11b|) . ^ J V 
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Tnterestingly , neither 'board- ap^eaY§:~I© l:reryi>chiiDit 
'•' , ■ ' • \ ■ ■ ■ \ \^ •• 

lntonsive •eon'Erol nor coordination in an\ ojae,'.year,\except - 



• 1971', when '.the IBHE record? contained muchXrnore discussion 

of coin?:\unity college topics related to cq^fd^ation thaft> in 
^ the other years of the topical survey.^ While b^i«e icc£" has" 
^-^incr^^aeertWts coordinating, and control activities /\the • 
P.roport^ori 9f- coordination to control haiS' remained alo out the' 
same,, 35% Coordinating.' activity .to 65% _ controlling^ "Trvis is 
also the raitio. "for IBHE actions and discus Jiqns ,• ab\ut 2 \^o. 
' 1. See Figure-'il-a'-Cp. 118). The interesting d^i~a^ ^enj' i 
■that for both boards., the total r^v.mber of items regist\r4d. 



-a . e , 



topics- and^^- their freq^en^iei pet' board meeting, i 




coordination. The dataXbf 



over tjhe years 2 to 1, control.ti 
yearly-bcJard actions and 'discussion -of topics lends eviden< 
-for thiril^ing that in or'der' to maintain any particular level 
of coordination, a syst'emk jboard |iust' eicpend twide as rn\ach 



\ 

effort to control the ins|t 
much .^cl-^ are r in the base 



overall 
the -IBH^f 



al^o .suggests t. 



is. . The 



tutions. , While the evidence is 
f the ICCB per ^tearly sunmaryy ' th 
summary of the dc tJa of control and\coordination '^of^ 



" tv/o-:^or-- 




concem^jd to preserve loi 



m thjej striate governing 
" iN^vejJftheless, ■ the 



variabXte^\ in \ terms 



lished, by any means 
cibient of\ .7 



coef f ] 



■Ih 
4iL sign 



eric; 



ought t<^ provide much \h|)i|ght to clom^unij:y\ c 

1^ autoholay ,but defe 
ijgericies . 

;:elationshi\b betwee 

^ ■ Ml 

of. a p.|:eaJ^:ydo^n* pp^ Ypar 
Xegpr^, to 
l'::icant cinly 



'1^ . I 



cletecmined. - There thus appears a tendency that the greater 

the coordination; the more the control. Nc3relationship per 

- / • / • 

yea/, was detected wit^^ rt«spect to the data of ^e IBHE, 
'despite that overall .in the five-year plus survey, a ^^^a^^ 
close to tirat-^of 2--to-l was recorded. / 



Coordinatio.n and Control Variables Compared 
to Their Sub-factog^ ' ~~ 

Upon comparing thevJ;i/CL_u^f|ables with respect to ^he 
topics of' each, on^iscoy^rsy^hat the planning topics'" 
reappear as polity statements and guidelines. The,explan-^ 
ation herein proffered is in terms, of t\ie means-ends 
dichotomy.: In order to achieve coordinating plans, a " 
suf^ici^nt amount of -control must be ..eye r ted . 

We find that the topics of one va.riable become those 
under the other. . ^ * 



^ Topic 

I. working with othe^ 
/ -boards 

2 . progra'rrs ^ ' ' j 
3. cfistrictins 
cc fxnancing 



Under Coordination 

finding w^y$ 
- . 1.5 



Under Control 



policies of 



p.rogram, planning program.. aj^prqv^ld . 



ik. 3 

new districts 
2. 1 



recognition 
■ 2.S 



Um(4ing fornulas* . apportionment 
1.1, '• ,4 .'■ 



Other topics as well could be cited to show the two variables 



are topically related. The relationship, appears s^lf-, '. ' 



explanatory. For^xample, the ICCB ^ alightsxfpon a fj^pt'ipn^^.-vr 
for apportionment ^n^ng and that formula becomes i^./ 




ichanism o^-'control. 



/ 



Thereupon, the Board procease-s -claims from the colleges in 
accord with^^tiiB==f6rmula : The plan or proposal for funding 

, has been translated into a pori 

Another facet of the means-ends di~chot©ray i 
duced upon implementing a plan and propos^al , yfiairiei/, 

^evaluating the plan and dealing with dis-piy^s^ that arise 
over inequities caused by implementation. Thus, the criteri 
of ' control 3, 5 and" IQ to a degree constitute the processes 
of monitoring. 

In terms of 'the means-ends dichotomy, the finding 
that twice as many topical discussions concern control as 
coordination is understood as the contention that to 
introduce a plan at the state level 1^'ads to 'increased 
control", since these boards must not only set forth' policy 
and guidelines but must evaluate performance. Their 
interest in local affairs is neSe^^itated^Tr 



that the implementation of* a proposal brin^about a desired 
state of affairs among the_ colleges . 




Frequepfcy Levels in Control and Coordination 
Both the ICCB and the IBHE direct ifiost of their 
attention to topics in the foJJowing_ control areas: appor- 
tionment claims, prpgrama, and construction. See Figure 6-4 
'(p. 121). In coordinaticin, the IBHE is primarily involved 
in planning while the ICCB is fundamentally dealing vith 
topics of local governance. Figure 6-5 (p. 122) . since the 
IBHE and the ICCB, as the creation of the parent board, were 



1^: 



founded tor cope with an increase in^^mand from educational 
institutions upon the" financial iesourcesNof the state, it 
is not surprising that the boards do a good ie^^Xwork in 
the, budget area'. Ngr is the finding that the boards^^^^ 
active in the'.ar^a of program approvals unusual, since"\^d^ 
IBHE by design was to beco^the forum of debate o^er. insti- 
tutiona.1 licfense to-Q-tfer-^par ticular degrees and programs 
rather than the , state~~T5gislaiure. Then too, in that. the 
ICCB was/given the mission to develop^^aTs-e^-feej^de system of 
. coirjnunity colleges,, the facf that^^ spends so much ^^s 
.'• time in matters of encouraging and supporting the local 

colleges is to be expected. Importantly, though the boards- 
■ were given wider powers than the mere handling of the \ 
problems which created them, th'eir effort primarily appear? 
to be d^irected^to ,those_ problems. • This suggests a reason 
for the finding Berdahl reports that boards may exceed the ; 
power vested in them or may exert less powers, for it appears 
~^tha4L^oards^-areL__problem-oriented.. and "therefore will attempt 
•to cope with the problems which established them whether tJiey 



are given too little or too much power to do so. 



FOOTNOTES 



1. IBHE minutes were examined whether or not the heading in" 
the minutes- indicated a discussion of community colleges, so 
that any discussion tppic before the Board germaine to I 
community college governance was' picked up, ^including 
articulation and curriculum matters. ''That is to say, 
disdussions *of senior colleges' as recorded in the minutes 
were examined; and if there v;ere material pertaining . to 
community college governance,, the topics were n^ed. 



\ 




CHAPTER SEVEN 



RIZING THE FINDINGS 



\ 




CHAPTER SEVEN 

\ 

\ ^ . \ 

SUW^ARIZING\THE FIKDINGS " ♦ . 

While sor^e researchers have con terided , that state 
cbvernir.g patterns are necessarily evolving into a form 
t:nown consolidation, where greater control over the 
'^'^^■■'^'^ --i;^^^ be placed ir: .the hands of a^governihg agency,", 
ihis paper implies a somewhat: "di tf ere:; t approach, it h^s ' 
' ' premier:.-' in -tateNhoard governance can be 

r-v,rar-:cd ar. functions of the activitie\of board coordination 
and control; a\d it has^ i dentl f led the pr^ent level* of 
boa^d activity in these two functions. Any Reason for 
greater control, it has been said in this pape\ .should 
pertain to the recurring problems in state \ . - 

board governance analyzable with respecf to the preselt - 
board actions in particular areas of control .and of'dU^di- 
nation. in terms of this stance\the data may, be suitnari^ed 
by means\of some notablp contentionV< aboi^ which thj 
chapter will deal. 

Oygr the years of this study '\f 969-1975 , /the IB|j iE 
jnd^the ICCB.have spent most of -their time\n'the a [eas_o- 

Sg£ltroj_an cl.coordLndt-ion for which they wer A ^^.h|- .Ko^ 
The: 



IBHE 



:e areas ro\flect the problems which gave risk t A the 



s existenc\^nWly, coippetit ion of ■ the collVoes}^' 
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:. n: rj.j^ a;-;(.: ^^rogr-am iJxpansion. I'iirough program' 'pi ann ing iand 
financa^ng forr.ulasL duties spelled out in the enabling, 
> slation / the t^oards.^ have , endea-vo to r^solvjL disi(>utes 
recjarding ih'e allocation of state morjey in higheif education^ 
Indeed, it was fotod that^ the ICCB and the IBHE direcjt inbst * 
'of their attentioh to the control topics of appo/rtiorimeVt 



claims, program a;[?proval , and construction. Siijl-ce t^e l^E 
was created to ^oie with the oonflicting demand's ffDi-'stateX 
r oney^ and the ICC\3 in some measure after that; on,L would 
expect budgetary matters to occupy much of ^he^ boc^rds'\^ time 

. 2. Despite the^ fact that the boards >^e cdntrol\ling\ > 



t^e disbursement of state fianda to the teo Ilexes and are 
r^<:u lating institutional growth, hence areymwe i^nvolved\ in ' 

' ^ V — f-4 r \ \ 



• the control of the colleges/ the boards a rele Ssen ti a 1 ly 



c oordLnatinq agcnciqs. The number of topic^ of coordination, 
are rrxich less than .th-bse^ 'of bontrol bef orei/ei\tAW boar\i. 
Nonetheless, tVie boards appear" to be evaluAte^ vlfith respects / 



to their co'ordi\nation.. While 6 of the 10 /riactV>iis of cont 



;^vere found^ to contain Wome issues' of gove/rri|mcd , i every ar^at^ 
of <^o rdination y/as foi\ri,d to, contain some issue/l \\ Conversely/! 



area \iif cooijdi- 



jvory problem thdt the boards are en\counteting ^ teokcep^ the 

. ^ • . \ \\ ^ . \ •/ ; ^ 

ticulation issuA^, was m\ssGctcd into so^e 
fw\^i'on. So, when \th^re ar^ p^^oblems, tHfey ap^a^ent|).y are 
ft uJi ly ■ Visible by\ ] cokingi « t \how the bx^krds 



coorcmnate 



tho:~*.' in tho Lr 3ur :\r.diction^J 

Fv)r cxaixjplr- , \ the Ibc^ 
\ 



^irc -15: of coordination, [)! annV^igl and local g. 




lutonomy probiiem^ i^nvdlLves two 



The 



'I 




\ 



A 



\ 
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V 




■■\ w 



V • \ \' A \ 

gollegete evidentl^i^ wajit to decideViupon matters of : 

-\ --^ { \\V \ I 




jatd 

policy affecting them. They also Ikfefemingly want A njaintain 

their' own\ iranageri^l styles, althoM looking for sUpoVt 

4 ' ' ' 1 " V " ^A \ 

f^^om the ':ik:cp 'to- assist in resoivinb |nnex^tion dj spttesA 

^Lobal autoAomy becomes an issue Vn M qoordinaticin [a^re'a, 

becyuse ■the\colleges\ apparent lijAVan]: a\s\ate of ajifairs 



whioh\ with Wspect\ i-p the p^e^'ent UtiLni by whidh -the 



•\ boards \coordinate thfe " system "of > cdr 

\ . \ ^ \y . , ^ ^ 

n\ function,; it 
3 \ Th^ problem^ thaV\are Vo}lfronij\n the 



be\seen\ ak a)f]^nction theNreas^ij 



tl^ bpaijds^^ carry out th^lr resp^nsi::5^itiks 



encQun'fee^ed\-di'fkculties.\ Most^ of diifiUities exisfe. 



a^reas vpf ^pon\tVol\ aVd coordination rjit^te'd !to IhVir reason^ 
:'ot^existkg.\ financing issue ikAi^titna^lyVtied ti t 



oompetiti^i^^qr state 'mon^^ that calfased th^ le^is\Lature to| 



1^ 



iunit;y fcolleges|^ conflict's 



vfor tneiV existe 



\he4 have 



.v 



: \ 



istablisH e|i^e J^^H^. The ' du^licatidti df'^.r ograirtk i^sue is 
delated iri^i^re\^y\ to the\competi tlon in\ prpgrantf"- 



long the college^^^ uni',Vi^rsitie| , a mitter the^ 



\ 



diW not feel Upinp^t^^ to har^l^ 
th^ boards aria aNpteipptving,, to inor 
.^to tesolving <J|^omp^e\:j|ng \^ yc/f 
into the issuelof XoWi aii^t^^ 
^ of ftagmentatidn, i .'^ /jj^tri^;^ 
.college distxicts tog^Vef, 



But 

\ 



the -ICCB 
^hi^ead ihe 
articulation 



^noth^r aspect 6f computation UiNprogr am offerings 

\ ^ ^ \N vf\ \ " \ 

ically^centered ,|aboutl wWt^^^ ci^'tmi\n\^^ cjolleges should' 



\ 




they 



state 



questio 




\ 




\ 
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1 



^ferinb certain 'pro'^ramaf^that some uriiversiti^s thUnJc are 
.thin-Aheir proyinc^al'ine'^ ' " 

' \ J;h'e^extentithatVie boards are' unaijle to, copp^ . 
|!v^^>AJLhe Ucur^^^^^ thatVppear to be. directly \ . 

5elated^ ta the_r^ the boards , the political process \ 

will contiLe; to providi the stage fq^^^^ ^' 
^titutionl^l Remands. / PoTUicians appear aware of some pf 
issues confronting/the MardsV and tK^y are. taking 

on them. Data ial^n from legislati^^ transcript and 
lestx-onnaire responses of -legislators indicate the 
f financi^ng, fluplication and f ragmentatiori stood in 
cal arena during the period of this study. To 





knd bot 
;kcd 



aVar^^ 



CO 1 ie ( 



jro je( 



3e\fore 




on^ instance rog^ding finance/ the legis- 
to pass a bill favAting one qrojUp of 

ho apparently v/arlted to speJd up their 
Although the duplication of/programs did 
legislature as such, le^gi sliators were 
id viewed it as a_matter df massive 
ftion^ building construction 1 ; Then too,. 
r^gfnent\tAprt Vs^e, most legislat^orS bl /'their voting 
re cor(^\ appear to /ti.av\ WWed con tinned • c;ni//nJJr-Vr^o 



thii 



invs 



Xssm 



on 



\systeml 



\ 



^red continued* spliintie/ring of the 



A 



To r^med j^'^^^^ t May indeed 



idyv 



ind\i( 



V5UCf 



inco 



some 



no 



idirg4;u.the re||si 
\spect 



on':rol as a means 



,ts of this 
kusive in ^ik r^SDGct, theldaVta saanvs'to 
relation be^w^'^n \cor^rol and Coordination/* 
>n^toV , \t^he qroater t\he 



ERIC 




13b _ j 

i coordrriation. Bince th^ boatds ar^ tio qQor'dl 
undej^ their ' juri\pdiction; and el^irjents ot th 



5 are to be found in Jea'cn ar 



before tihe board 
it may b^ jpdged,' ^th^t the ^bo 
\coordinat^. \Butl to \o additional I coordin 



i\ ^^esults sdem tb !shbw, likely re'quire ^xercisihg \^x:ea)^e7: 

Xll'Xcbntrol ov^r th6^eUn their Jurisdiction. ^|jor one'' 
topics W the\4ie \ariabLe become thos( 
s^e pages 119f f ) . iF^or anotier, any'-plan ihtfodufced into 

\ Ml ' \ . 'ii 

eges will likel^ r>3c€^ssitate 




r^s are (not doin^g^ 



of th 



th^^ system o'f community 1 coll 
dea'ling with Wequitiek land 
lentktion; and will' :^ead^;to 



Ian 's results 



Moreover^ 



\ 



squabbles .cause( 
some monitoring 



by |ts, imple- 
to determine the 



identifyifVjb the problem areas <i(7ithip the 
variables, of corttrol dnd ccp^dination gives an advantage in 
thiihking through^ ways d^a}\^ng with the problems. Fox 

in the "new 



instance, that tH^ articulitioy issue Arises 



programs" area of ^cont: 



ol feuggeats that t6 d 



al with the 



issue\wip require^ greaterl board Effort in tixs area. The 
ICCB ^uld decide ^ adopt additional criteria for new 

prograJns/ thereby limiting the comi\unity college's expansion 

I > \ ' ' '1 

into curricula? progpirs lof the fouir-year cqlleges; or it 

might siek assistance frim the IBHEjin modi:^ying the stand 

of some diversity fatuity in certain curricula against 

accepting! transfer stutents without loss of | credit or without 

proficiency exam'inatioi). The matter of what to do is left to 
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■ V- ' 

unanswered^^^namely^ who iA edv)c^tioh *sh.all a,ddress th 
selves, to -the '-c^inqerns of the public? Nevertheles-^ , in this 
p'Ape^ puch light.^'has been shed on the question. Its manifold 
aspects have been looked bX. What is ^'ound. in Illinois is 
that t^'h^ stat^ legislajiure , though ^delegating p^ers pertainr 
ing to/g9\^e2rn^|ice to the l^HE^and the ICCB,/>Iias retained a ^ 



suff^^i^nt ctmdjuit to determine, apparer^y its 



own 



conJifeptiony/of the public interest, the fate 4f Illinois 



ed\ 



ition 



/ 



■Re a'] 



the question, as It pertains to Illinc^is 



wno in e/iucat;aror>^ shall address themselves to the concerrfg 

7 ' 7 , \ /// \ 

o\ theypublic, /has put off by^ virtue o/ the l'etf| stature's 



under standi^ng/of the' public 's . concerns . 'in an 



important way 



the 



Illinois/ legislature ; 'affirming that it r^resents the 



publ 



ic, (ha^^ resolved i^x 

' 1 1 •/ \ 



he question initiaLiy posed intd) ^the 



questic|^; whd to educat^i^ri shal'l addr^s itself to the, con- 
cerns of the public? The answer to the latter continues to 
be the /Illinois s tata-legislature'. 



1 ' 



I 

* ( 



IS? 
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unanswered^jiameiy^ who iri edi^catioh shall address th^ 
selves to »the ''Concerns of the public? Nevertheless, in this 



p'Apet piuch light 'has been shed on the question its manifold 
aspects have been looked at. What is found. in Illinois is 
that "t;he statfe legislature/ though 'delegating ppw^ers pertainr 



- ing to /gpvernfehce to the 
suf f 



HE^and the ICCB,/>has retained a ^ 
lient' a(m(i|xnt /to deterinine, apparei^tdy its own 
contfyfeptionyof the public" interest, the fate ^c^f Illinois 
edi^y^tion^ ^ Reetll^f.^''^^ question, as It pertaahs to Illind'is 



woo in ex 



e/iuca^i:6r|^ shall address themselves to the concerrf^ 

7 * /// 

o^ the^pubaic, /has bq^ put off by" virtue qjf the le/gi stature's 
understanding^of the' public ' s _ concerns . 'in an iiupdrtant way 



Illinyis/ legislature, affirming that it p^resents the 



the 

■■' 1 / '7 ' ' / y 

public^^'ha^ resolved the question initia^y posed intb ,the 
question^; whc) to educat'i^fi shafl addr^s itself to the. con- 
cerns of the public? The answer to the latter continues to 
be the /Illinois state.^ legislature'. 



1 ■ 



io7 





TOPICAL survey' OF dONTROL AND ,* ) 



COORDINATION VARI1ABLES 

NuiTi^y^s^er^-'subcategory are frequency surnm^ries: 

r-t.opi6s in the cat;e^br.y discussed at one or two board 
,^ meetings iiythg-' year ^ ' ' 

^ '24-topics in t'he^ategbry discussed at three or four 
board jneetin^^in tTie year .\ 

3- jtioptcs;in the category discussed at five or six bo'ard 
/'meetj.-ngs' m the yfear ' ' . 

4— t6pics in the category discussed at more' than six bo^d 
^ ' meetings m the year ^ " 'j/^ ) 

An asterisk, (*) is placed in the category 'for 'TSydf the 
topic IS pJTojected to come up no more ±iines than/a/^anv 
«Lmes indicated by the assigned frequency summa/y /Pro- 
jected frequencies for 1975 ar6 ba^d on the actual'", 
frequency the topic has come up ff On, January through June, 
1975 multiplied by 2 . . ' / 



Control 



li' Community coll-eges and the law 

1-1. cited by bd . for possibly 
neglecting a rule or law 



1-2. local maintenance -of^ 
political neutrality- 



ICCB 


IBHE 


69: 2 


73:* 


71: 1 
79 • 1 




69:^1 



2-1. pertaining to instruction^, 
teachers , class size , pro-' 
grams offerjjd, student 
transfers 



144 

139 



) administering 


CCS 


69: 2 


69: - 


1 • 


71: 2 ' 


71: 


1 


72: 2 


' 72': 


1 


73: 2' 


73: 


1 


74: -1 


75: 


l(-2) 


75: 1(2). 
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Accountability Reportifrg. (Con't 

2x2^. pertaining to standards 
and^ procedures' for 
recognition , Redbook 
development 




2-3, 



2-4 



pertaining .to estab-. 
lishing,. using MIS; 
financing methods 
analysis 



pertaining to justi- 
fying its own activities, 
protecting itself from 
attacks 



Hearing cases 

3-1. annexation disputes 

as topic""^^ 

3-2. site for ccs 

3-3. out-o'f-dist. dispute 

3- 4: " program disapproval 
Apportionment to ccs 

4- 1. . flat rate grants, their 

^rmulas 



IBHE 



69 : 


1 




70: 


2 




71: 


2 




72 : 


3 




' 73: 


2 




• 74: 


3 




75: 


1 


(2) 


^71: 


1 

^2 




7^-t. 


4"\ 
4 


75: 


3 


(4^ 


74: 


1 




75: 


2 




6-9: 


2 




72 : 


1 




75 : 


2 




73 : 


1 




73: 


1 




^9: , 


3 




70: 


4^ 




71: 


4 




72: 


4 




73: 


4 




74: 


4 




75: 


2 


(3) 



75: 1 



4-2 



Vets' scholarships , 
their formulas 



/ 



70: 4 
71: 4 



7€: 



2 (4) 




lonnte^nt to ccs (Con*t.) 

\ 

budg^ requests — 
c ap i t a o pe r a t i n g ; 
methods of^^^vrnent*, 
•processing of is^aims, 
sta-te funding level 
review of operating • 
formulas 



4-4. public ser\Hce grants, 
guidelines ("^oing to 
' CEU credit) . 



4-5. nonbusiness occupational 
claims 



4-6. equalization, formula 
for ^ 



4-7.. special funds? 

administering same 
including correctional 
■ institution funding 




eficiency appropria- 
ons ; additional' 
funding sought, 'high 
priorijties- in budgeting 

4-9. disadvantaged students, 
formulas for, related 
matters 



Auditing accounts of ccs 
5-1. cc visitations 



ICCB 




IBHE 




\ 




' 69: 2 


N 


; 69: 


70: 2 




NO: 


71: 1 




7K 


72: 2 




7^:N 


73^ 4 




12,'. 


74: 4 




74: 


75r-4 


(4) 


75: . 



72: 2 

73: 4 

74: 4 

75: 2 (3) 



69: 1 
73: 1 
74: 1 




69: 1 
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Audi tin 
(Con ' t. ) 



5-2 



counts of CCS 




ICCB 



uniform accounti 
procedures 




5-3. retirement system -wants 72: 1 
salary study of cc 75: 1 

faculty- and -unemployment 
compensation at ccs 

6. Capital req,uests for construction" 



6-1. construction approval 

from CCS, logal funding 
not excl-usive 



69; 
70* 
71; 
72: 
73: 
74: 
75: 



4 
4 

4\ 
3 

1 • 
2 

1* 
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,6-2. priorities, request 

specifications, const.^^ 
procedures, guidelines'' 



6-3. construption modifi- 
cations, local funding 
reimbursements possible 
in some cases 

6-4. capital outlay budgeting, 
fund transfers, building 
program adjustments' 



6-5. -fast, tracking, building 
rentals 



69 
70 
'71; 
72; 
73; 
74; 



2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 



72: 4 

73: 3 

7 4-: 3 ■ 

75: 1 (2) 

69 : 1 

70: 1 

71: 2 

72: 1 

71: 2 
72: 1 



69: 1 
71: ,1 
74: 1 




\ 
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\ 



Establishing student 
admissions policie s 







igcB j 


.IBHE 


72: 1 


71: 1 


'73: 1 ' . 


72: 1 


74: -2 


' 74: 1 


75: 1* 





Polictes differentiating boards, 
activiti^ within its board 



8-1. 



state^oard self- 
evaluation ; office 
procedures , guidelines , 
board's own affairs 



8-2 . articulation \ 

< A • 

8- 3/\work4ng with other bds. 

R^ulatinb growth rate of ccs 

9- 1. approval o^cooperative 

agreements, use of 
proprietary schools 



9-2.^ duplication of programs, 
elimination of upper 
division course^ at ccs, 
withdirawals^of courses, 
^ ' units in terms of 

9-3. jae'^lis to slow down 

expansi©n other than' 

^ eliminating duplication; 
establishing cooperative 

. * arrangements 



69 


: 2 


71 


: 1 


72 


: 3 


74 


: 2 


75 


: 1* 


72 


: 1 


74 


: 1 


75 


: 1* 


71 


1 


73 


1 


74. 


1 



69 
70 

71: 
73; 
74; 



1' 

1 
1 
4 



75: 2 (4) 

72: 1 

73: 1 

74: 2 




72: 1 

\ 




IBHE 



10. campuses, progr^s\^ \ 

definition of tt^ir sc^ojie\ 

\ ^ \ y ^ 

10-1. program a^pr^va;ts^ 

% 



A 



10-2 . s^^ecif i^A^ 



de Ve\^pmi 
dieveloprtiei^ 
stu ■ 



.es\de^ 



adult ed 
general 
inced; 



10-3 

\ 



.progi^iams de^f^loped; 
credit/nonct^^^ defs 
hobby-liesifre\\ourses 

out-of-4isjprifct\esourse 
offerings by \a ec: 

V / 



10-4 



experimental pr^Dgrams 
or new units; new . , 
degrees; CLEP, aurric- 
ula , transfer; program 
evaluations ; uniform 
program titles 



Coordination 



Planning topics 



1-1* charge backs and cc 

furrdrng plans, enroll- 
ment concerns 
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69:- 
70 : 
72: 
73: 
74: 
75: 



1 
1- 
1 
1 

2 h) 



\ 
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Planning topics (Con't,) 
1-2, cc districting plans 




program planning and 
placement of grads 



1-4 



ivisory group^ , 
associations , ^ask 
f oirces for planining 
related to Bd,*s govern- 
ance Vf CCS 



TTTy 



ICJCB 



[BHE 
\ ^2: 1 

I 

] 
1 



69: 1 

70: 1 

71: 2 

72: i 

75: 1 



(2) 



69: 1 

71: 3 

74: 4 

75: 1* 



1-5. trying to find ways- to 
work ,with other boards 
and 

v/ith cc governance on 
studies, funding formulas 



71:; 1 
72 : 1 
75: 1* 



\ 



1-6. organizational plans for 
self -direction of board 
in relation to community 
college governance 

1-7. use of TV for ccs in 
state 



1-8. other planning 



Encouraging local self-govern- 
ance topics 



71: 1 

72: 1 

73: 1 

75: 1 



72: 1 
75: 1* 
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3. 



\ 



EnCouraNg^n^g local 
governance topics 



ic ts 



nev dist 
established 
or sita;^ ^ 
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self- 
(Con *t . ) 



being 
new campuses 
►ukrchasing, 
policies/pertaining to 




criteria for ccs / i 
master planning of local 
CCS., modi/f ^cations of 
master pla(ns of ccs 



;^ annexations , backdoor 
ferenda , executing 
B 118^ W( ' 73) 



(piut intg 
M3j]s sys- ^ 
tdin) ] 




S4 loca3^ funding of cort- 

structiori, i>ossibilAty ^ 
of foundation moniiag 
for, loc^l budgets/ 1 

\\ 
\ \ 

2- 5. local cc evaluation br 

review of lits programs 

Offering means fpr effective use 
of local resources or providing 
state resources io particul&r 
local CCS 

3- 1. computer us\ 




70: 


1 


71: / 


1 


72:/' 


2 


73:' 


4 


74/ 


4 . 


75/ 


|1 (2) 




1 


7/5: 


1* 



IBHE 



69 : 


14 \/ 


69: 


70: 


A ;\ 


74: 


71: 






,72 : 






[73: 






y4': 




\ 


75: 


3 (4) 




69 : 




70: 


70 : 




72: 


7'f: 


3', 




72 : 


4 i / 




73: 


1 i ' 





3-2 

/ 



encouraging 11 Qcal cc 
cooperative (agreements,/ ; 
discussion df duplication 
of programs issue 



G 



70: 1 
71: 1 
73: 1- 




lyieaas fbr us<e/ o'f resonrces^ 
t;o loca^ CCS / (Con * t . w 

;ion proinoting ^pr; ^ 72:] 1 
Ice usag 



sta\t^/ bdard' riesoup-cGs / 
mailable to / 

Jcular CCS \ 

hi \ I 




IBHE 



4 . Dis^l'eminatj 
jus 
sup 



^ng 

if yin 
ort o 



xplanatiohs ' 
^reqile^ts-fei; j^ublic 



cs 



as / eft 



irements , 
in monies 
enced by ccs 



Irec 



2Tic/ies 



4-4 



fadult^AVg^ exper- 

ikricesf needs noted^ . iA}\2 

h'teri^s^f reports froir i\S\t\X' 
hese^/ZgrjOu^s 

iXpeWien^es of -local ccs T{A: 1 \ , 

v;ith//sta^e a^eAcies and 75: 2 (B) 



.1 


\ 


69: 


















1* 


70: 


1 



Joands noted 




\! 
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APPENDIX C 

LEGISLATOR QUESTIOl^AIRE 
(questions were. also topics of discussion with 
Board liaison of the Governor/s Office) 



1 



/ 

/ 

/ 
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LEGISLATOR QUESTIONNAIRE 

y Questionnaire Construction 
The questions were dravm from the £farneg4e^ Commission • s 
study of 1973, which is the basis for the criteria of 
coordination and gontrol in this study-. .^To the criteria 
were added possible stands or opinions regarding some ^of the 
criteria; and by so doing, the ^questionnaire was longer than 
if just the criteria were used. Thus, while budgeting is a 
^ method of control, questions 9--12 de^al with actual budget 
formulas, e.g;, that advocated by some staff members of the^ 
IBHE-, lihe-item budgeting.' Since the questionnaire was ^ ^ 
airmed- to get reactipn from politicians, it was 'thought that 
' they may better understand the criteria in* therms of position 

statements. / ^ / ^ 

' ' . / - — ^ / ^ 

Questions 32 and 33 were ^^B^igQecT to ^ probe for thQ 

politician's thoughts ^out the state, boar^^^wh at they are 
doing; where they should be going. • ^ 

The questionnaire was to evoke^ attitudinal ^responses 
in. order to determine whetfier -the politicians are aware of ■ 
air^ political i^sue bof<34ring or related to state board 
governance. , If the politician displayed a high level /of' ■ ' 

concern for any item, it was reasoned that there is sora^ 

^' i ' , • ■ ■ • , . • ■ > 

Level . , , ~ ' ' ■ ' • ^ 
• 158 • . ' '. 

V 



/ 



^issueypxQ.mptj.ng that level 




• Questionnaire Admini stering 

■ ■ ■ - 6^ 

The questionnaire was tried out initially on/" three 
high ranking administrators of College of DuPage by inter- 
view. If the respondent gave a -very low response^ i.e.^ . * 
"4," it was assumed that from the perspective of a community 
college administrator there was apprehension lest the state 
boards move in the particular direction, e.g., line-^item 
budgets. That is to say, the highest or lowest level of 
concern, it was assumed, should be topics on which the 
respondent has some position either for or against.' By 
askinq/acldi^^ironal questions when* the respondent, registered 
thes^, t^e author confirmed the usefulness of the assumption. 

The questionnaire was also discjussed with a member 
(who wishes to be'>anonymous) of the research unit of the 
State legislature . 

Legislators on committees that handle community x 
college legislation , were those to whom the questionnairi^ 
was sent, viz., the House and Senate Conunittees on: pdjacation 
and the appropriate appropriations committees in th^ Assembly. 
/Sixty-seven questionnaires were sent out, from wKich 20 



completed ^questionnaires came back with 5 Qtper respondents • 
sending letters or comments. / 

Statistical findings. The following items were 
deemed of major or minor concern tp the* legislators: 



\ 



\ 




Item # 

« 

Budgeting item 9 

Budgeting item 10 

Constructiou item 15 

.Integration item 20 

Differentiating item 23 

Utilization of resources item 27 

Recoininendatiohs from local college 
item 30 



Intensity, of Con^sern 
major 
major 
major 
minor 
minor 
major 



minor 
minor 



i^cademic independence item 31 
"Major concern" were those items above -2. 5 mean, where 
"paramount concern!' equals 4; "minor concern" those abov6 
1.5 but below 2.5. Standard deviation was taken as a 
measure of agreement among those responding. In identifying 
items of concern, the S.D. had to be 1.0 or less in order 
that the statistical findings could 'be reasonably said to 
measure the concerns of the respondents. 

Use of the Questionnaire's Data 
The statistical data was used as a check upon the 
findiA'gs- of Chapter Four that there are governance issues. 
Assuming: that some si^ificant state board problems will 
/spil^r'^er into the legislature (or, possibly be sympto- 
ma^tic of politi-pal conditions that are giving difficulty to 
th^ boards), ahd that. legislators will express concern 
about the problems in education of which they are aware, it 

■•^as reasoned that the statistical data would confirm the 

\ . 
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161 \ 
existence of just those problems by registering greater 
concern. 

By looking at the areas of control and coordination 
where the issues are (see page 91)^ the following issues 
appear in evidence: financing the cornraunitir colleges (items 
9, 10 and 15) ; duplication of programs (items 20, 23 and 27) 
and local autonomy (items 9, 30 and 31). 

The open-ended questions provided opportunity to^ 
delve into what some legislators were thinking in the prob- 
lem areas. "The questionnaire is presented on subsequent 
pages. \^ 



r 
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Community Collds^ Governance Study \ \ ^ 

Kindl^ report ^^Xnercep of the state legislature's concerns \ 

over community colJ^e governance in Illinois. 

Please use the folloWng raking scale: 

1- -of par amount\ concern 

2 - -of major conce^rn \ ^ 

3 - of minor concern \ 

4- -of negligible concern\or no concern 

Seeing to it that coi^unity colleges are obeying the law. 

___iMaking sure that community colleges are abiding by decisions 
of their governing statfe boards. 

J ^Pr^otecting the community colleges from interference of local 

community pressure groups. 

_^Making an account to the legislators concerning the conduct 
of affairs of community colleges in the state. 

Reporting to the governor in matters of public interest 

concerning community colleges of the state. 

. ^Keeping private community colleges financially solvent. 



^Cooperation among community colleges with universities 

four-year colleges. ' 

_bealing vjith instances of alleged denial of rights of a 

community ^college qr of unfair procedures lodged against a 
• comir.unity college. ' , 

Budgeting f^yr-Xhe community colleges based on knowledge of 
^udgetary. requests of each community college. 

: — ^BuNdgeting .far. the community colleges based on number of 
students handled by the system of community colleges. 

11. 



12 



13 



14, 



_Budgeting for community colleges based on knowledge of what 
happens to the students after their learning experience. 

_Budgeting of community colleges by line item requests for • 
money." ' ^ 

\ " , 

_Auditing the uses made of plant and buildings of community 
col leges ... 

_Auditing salaries and working conditions of the employees of 
community colleges, including faculty.. . 



J. O » 
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Community College Govevknanc^ Study 
p. 2 ^ ^ \\ \ 

15. ^Allocating monies^ for '^utui^e buildings of coirmiunity colleges 

16- Establishing general policies for student admissrons into 

community colleges A 

V \ 

17. ^Seeing to it state and federal guidelines of equality and 

fairness in the hiriito of personnel are followed by com- 
munity colleges ^ 

18. Establishing policies i\dentifying the functions in higher 

education (or, postsecoMary education) of community 

' colleges. \ 

19. Integrating community corlege education with grades K-12. 

20. Integrating community college education with that of univer- 
sities. 

21. ^Tying vocational programs of community colleges to those of 

• high school and of four-year colleges. 

22. ^Establishing policies differentiating the functions of 

community colleges from, grades K-12. 

23. . E stablishing policies differentiating the functions of 

cormnunity colleges ^ from universities and four-year colleges. 

24. ' T racking graduates of programs of community colleges. 

25. ^Establishing rate of expansion or contraction in curricular 

areas of community colleges . ^ 

26. Introducing'innovative programs for improving quality of 

education at community colleges. ^ 

27. ^Making plans or formulating proposals foV effective utili- 
zation of community college resourpes. \ 

28. ^Formulating polij^i^^si f or more effective self-governance of 

communi-ty colleges ^ati the local level. \ 

29. Supporting a particular comiTiund,ty college whWh is involved 

in defending its own position in the community against 

^ attack from pressure group. 

30 \ A scertaining the recommendations of local community colleges 
in, addition JU) those of' state governing boards. 

\ \ 

31. \ \ Formulating policies to maintain the academies ir^dependence 
\^ ^of community colleges. 



\ 



\ 



\ "-v 16,4 



Cjommunity. College Governance Study \ - \ 

p. 3 ^ ^ \ \ ' 



32 




lotllTs^li^Te be°s^r ''''' '"^^^^ ^^^i'^y 



Jo^S/*^^^ directions or areas luld you like to see state 
boards*governing community collies move? 



/ 



\ 



\ 



\ 
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^nJ^^'^r^if °^ ^^^^ ^^^^y "^^y published. can your replies be 
quoted? Please check, if you give your per^nission^^!^ 

s'Snt'to b^ing'^oSS^^'^' ^^^^^^^^ ^^-^ — 

Thank ^ou for participating in tl^is study. 

Plef^r^Sf r^-^ available' by November 1. 

Please check if you desire( a copy . / 

— ■ — / « 



John Oastler Ph.D. 

\- 



/ 

/ 



/ 



^ . / UNIVE!?SITY OF C^IJ. 
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. : ' , • SEP 3.. 1976 \ . \ 
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